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KESTSiCriD 


la  Octobtt  of  WS1  the  Army  risked  DESERT  rrOCK  the  first  a(  % aeviei 
is  *rhic*  *o  atonic  weapon  mas  dstoaated  as  ,»eri  of  a tactical  esticise  .»  »k« 
, nicipaot  troops.  A major  objective  r*  Exorcise  DESERT  ROCK  was  . psyc 
a*  licetiio  or  ft*: ...  babavior.  By  swans  of  attitsf*  awaainaawat  methms  es  w 
l»  awao«ru)«  ../lAoVocical  effects  of  stress,  both  sprUeti  at  critical  points  di 
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ia  October  o 1 1461  tha  Kmy  atajed  PF  SEffT  ROCK  tha  firat  of  a aaciea  of  , 
im  wh»c?~  aa  atosuc  wap  on  mm  datoaatod  ».«  part  of  a tactical  easicise  ia  **«»  ptaa^nca  at 
participant  troop  a.  A mafr*  okjictivt  of  Elm-  .at  DESEufT  ROCK  was  a payctiolpfeicoi 
arataatiuj  j»  ?»*:  fcafcavtot.  By  oaaaa  of  sttuuds  meaauramnnt  nathods  »a  welt  aa  davicaa 

h-\,  mo logical  effects  ol  stress,  both  applied  at  critical  points  dartag  tha 
aa  attampt  was  made: 

L Ta  arai.wt*  aftacta  cf  atomic  tad-  *»>«ation  on  tha  troop  participants  and 
X Ta  aaUau**  atfacta  ol  tha  devote.  Ion  together  with  Its  act ;<*pait>’ing 
offset*,  aa  pstforwaara 

Thia  rapart  ta  a caaaoltdrtad  account  ol  p^cho logical  rasa  arch  doaa  ia  coaaacttoa 
cid  Baaariaa  DESERT  itOCf  i.  Maajr  of  tha  paahlawa  coaMtntag  tha  psychological 
irf  trrrnpi  la  aarli  aa  mirrlii  awa  ooaafdatad  tn  hit  T'thirtf  pr— “ifi-t  la 

Asm* 

rtaaaardi  Offic*  waa  aakad  hy  tha  Rtaiaach  and  I 
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•a  participate  la  Ella  atady,  aadat  H’jaRRO’a  coordination 
Breach,  Trt^  WaudlM  and  E deration  DivMag  Offlca  of 
ol  tka  Aray,  tagathar  with  tha  Attttada  I 
Dtaiaioa.  Offic#  af  tha ! 

ta  tha  Opataad  ol  tha  Amy. 
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ABOUT  INFORMATION 

The  participant  paratroopers’  factual  information  about  atomic  war- 
fare—especially  that  concerning  self ‘protection— increased  sharply  as 
a result  of  the  indoctrination  program.  This  information  gain  was 
retained,  but  not  improved,  during  the  remainder  of  the  experiment 
(i.e.,  following  tb-;  maneuver  detonation  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  return 
to  home  base). 

Although  there  was  no  observed  increase  in  atomic  information 
after  D-day.  two  factors  associated  with  the  maneuver  may  have  oper- 
ated as  powerful  stimuli  to  learning  and  to  retention  of  information: 

(1)  the  anticipation  of  the  A-oomb  maneuver  experience  at  the  time  ef 
indoctrination;  (2)  the  reinforcement  of  theoretical  information  by  the 
practical  experience  of  the  C-day  events. 

The  information  level  of  a control  croup  of  paratroopers  who  neither 
received  indoctrination  nor  participated  in  the  maneuver  remained 
unchanged  throughout  the  period  of  the  research. 


ABOUT  CONFIDENCE 

Over  the  course  of  the  e:  .^riment,  participant  iroops’  »eif- 
confiJence  in  their  ability  to  sustain  both  conventional  ana  atomic 
bat  showed  a marked  increase.  Of  special  interest  is  an  increase  m 
self-confidence  which  appeared  immediately  after  the  maneuver. 

Troops’  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Jve  exp«<  ts  to  control  the 
A-bomb  increased  markedly  as  a result  of  (he  indoctrination,  and 
remained  at  this  higher  level  teereafter. 

The  participants' estimates  of  their  outtiir’ combat  resdiiies*  showed 
a noteworthy  decrease  i8  days  alter  the  maneuver.  This  decline  of  ■ 
confidence  in  the  outfit  may  have  reflected  fears  which  >‘.e  men  were 
more  willing  to  attribute  *'•  **le  fejv  * " ir«aii  -o  w.erns.-ives 

Equallv  possible  ‘he  inierpretat  :or.  ttat  :he  ubiwv.-J  dec  male 
resulted  fi  »m  factors  extraneous  to  the  exp. rime oi. 
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The  non-participants  also  showed  some  increase  in  felf-comidence. 
It  is  rossible  that  this  increase  was  mft uer."eJ  by  the  non-participants’ 
knowledge  that  there  hid  been  no  se-ious.  miabap  at  DESERT  ROCK. 

AtsOUT  ANXIETY  OF  FAR'l  K.V HANTS 

The  anxiety  expressed  about  the  effect's  of  the  A-bomb,  and  abort 
participation  in  the  maneuver,  was  reduced  by  the  indoctrination. 
Anxiety  concerning  some  ot  ihe  bomb’s  effects,  however,  persisted  at  a 
high  absolute  level  throughout  the  entire  experiment. 

During  the  course  of  the  maneuver,  e rise  in  tension  was  suggested 
by  increase  in  poise  and  heart  rate  measured  on  a polygraph  device. 

After  the  exoloaion,  underestimates  —potentially  acriocs— of  the 
effective  range  of  the  bomb’s  flash  and  blar*  increased  markedly. 

Eighteen  days  after  the  explosion,  reports  of  worry  about  participa- 
tion in  the  maneuver  were  much  more  frequent  than  they  had  beer,  some 
six  hours  after  the  detonation.  During  this  18-day  period,  an  increase 
also  occurred  in  the  proportion  of  participants  who  described  the 
A-bomb  they  had  witnessed  as  being  dangerous  to  the  troops. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INFORMED 
AND  SELF-CONFIDENT  TROOPS 

The  troops  whe  ware  better  informed  about  atomic  warfare  were 
also  the  better-educated  men;  these  men  expressed  more  self-confidence 
and  less  anxiety. 

Self-confidence  w*  j also  positively  related  to  higher  rank,  longer 
Army  service,  and  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  Army  r»nd  the  outfit. 

In  addition,  self-confident  men  showed  fewer  signs  of  anxiety. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TROOPS 
REPORTING  PHY 30 LOGICAL  REACTIONS 

A disproportionate  number  of  r..«n  who  experienced  certain  physic  - 
logical  disturbances  on  the  day  of  the  maneuver  were  found  among  the 
lower-educated  troops. 

These  troops  compared  with  other,  lower-educated  tro"  ',  not 
reporting  physiological  reactions,  as  follows;  The  reactors  ’odicatei 
experiencing  more  anxiuty,  were  less  3e  if -coni  id  era,  end  had  diJficn.ty 
in  absorbing  the  kind  .1  Liioraiatim  ihet  might  have  been  ftelpfn!  »o 
alleviating  anxiety. 

£u-  ;*  higher-educated  men  as  reported  phy  iloiogicM  reac  inns  did 
not  d "ci  from  *'  remaining  group  ot  h igbe r-.-dveated  men.  except  in 
greater  ifficulty  in  adjusting  to  their  rc.le  in  the  Aimy. 
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BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  RESCAI'CR* 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  EVFRCISE 

T'..*  primary  objective  of  Exercise  DESERT  ROCK  I was  trauiiisg--,*tfce 
training  of  troops,  staffs.  and  commanders  to  prepare  them  for  combat 
operations'*1  ~ in  this  instance,  for  combat  operations  involving  the  use 
of  an  atomic  bomb.  Accordingly,  objectives  were  established  for  the 
exercise  pa  foilr  ws: 

X.  To  indoctrinate  troops  in  the  tactical  employment  of 
atomic  weapons  and  in  essential  physical  protection  measures. 

2.  To  test  the  effect  of  the  explosion  on  many  types  of 
ground  forces  equipment  and  on  various  tacticsl  formations, 
st  varying  distances  from  ground  aero,  and  with  varying 
protection. 

Included  under  the  first  of  these  objectives  was  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  psychological  reactions  of  the  troops  experiencing  the 
explosion. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  EXERCISE 

!; 

The  standard  methods  of  staging  an  Arr.iy  maneuver  had  to  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  this  first  atomic  exercise.  Both  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  regulations  and  Army  policy  concern-^  ihc 
weapon  required  that  the  secrecy  and  security  regulations  be  unusuall' 
stringent.  Moreover,  because  the  Artnv  was  concerned  about  .he  possi- 
bility of  undue  fear  responses  on  the  part  ot  the  troops,  special  pre- 
cautions were  taken.  Finally,  the  training  of  general  and  staff  officers 
was  considered  so  important  tnat  large  nun. Lx.  - of  high-ranking  officers 
from  ail  the  services  witnessed  the  atomic  detonation.  Of  S.uoo 

men  present,  approximately  4,000  functioned  ;<■>  observer*.  rather  tlw* 
as  participants  in  the  maneuver,  and  an  ove*"*h»!r.rl  •«  ;i*y  of  a,-.-**.- 
observers  were  officers. 
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Events  Fjn.or  to  t,he  fcxe rci?t' 

The  Office  of  Public  information,  Department  of  Defense,  anno,  need 
on  1?  September  1951  that  a u ining  exercise  in  the  military  aspects  of 
nuclear  detonations  would  be  s-ged,  that  it  would  be  calleu  “Lxerc  .se 
DESERT  P.OCK, " and  that  some  S.OO*'  service  personnel  would  be 
employ  :d  ir.  ii.  The  statement  aroused  a ;*reat  deal  of  public  interest 
and  comment. 

The  Army  directed  that  the  troops  who  were  *o  comprise  the  par 
ticipant  Battalion  Combat  Team  remain  uninformed  about  their  mission 
until  thetr  arrival  at  Camp  Desert  Rook  in  late  October.  For  purposes 
of  the  research,  r ecover,  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  main- 
tained secrecy  at  least  until  after  the  baaeline  Attitude  Assessment  Study 
had  been  made.  On  19  September,  however  it  was  announced  by  the  press 
thi»»  units  for  the  impending  exercise  would  be  drawn  from  the  11th  Air- 
borne Division,  stationed  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  together  with 
supplementary  units  from  other  battle-ready  outfits.  A successful  effort 
wa»  made  tc  keep  this  new*  story  from  the  Camp  newspaper. 

On  2 October,  the  first  at  the  series  of  four  Attitude  Assessment 
Questionnaires  was  administered  at  Fort  Campbell.  In  it  is  first  ques- 
tionnaire, a free-reaponae  question  was  included,  asking  the  men  about 
the  most  interesting  rumor  they  had  recently  heard.  Forty  per  cent  of 
the  future  participants  responded  by  indicating  that  they  had  heard  they 
were  going  to  Nevada;  about  one-third  at  these  specifically  mentioned 
the  A-bomb. 

Indoctrination*  for  the  Maneuver 

Careful  indoctrination,  preceding  the  maneuver,  was  considered  by 
the  Army  to  be  one  of  the  vital  components  of  the  exercise.*  The  train- 
ing program  was  planned  on  the  premise  that  ‘unreasonable  fear,  due  to 
the  lack  of  information  or  improper  training,  might  easily  cause  » erson- 
nel  to  fail  to  achieve  maximum  success  in  exploiting  an  atomic  explo- 
sion. “*  The  basic  text  used  for  the  standard  atomic  •-ergy  ' urination 
also  dresses  the  ides  that  factual  information  does  much  to  dispel  *«ch 
unreasonable  fear,  which  arises  from  contact  with  ’force  ; that  cann*.  be 
seen,  felt,  or  otherwise  sensed."  Healthy  respect  for  radioactivity,  oi. 
the  other  hand,  is  mentioned  as  being  equally  necessary.  "If  proper 
respect  is  not  instilled,  the  toll  oi  li v*c  be  increased.”' 

In  this  training  program,  indoctrination  was  carried  ou'.  in  two 
stages:  (1)  r.  general  lecture  program  »♦  the  troops’  home  b.se*;* 

<2)  a aite-oriented  briefin'!  at  Camp  Dav-r*  R<v  k. 

Sa  'MO*,  'mmow*  rates  to  >kr  sv«t«  of  D-te-  -tew  •aarcaa*  ote*  to  tho 
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Honv.  Base  Indcctrinat ion 

Following  the  administration  of  the  Attitude  Assessment  Survey’s 
baseline  questionnaire,  all  troop?  who  were  to  participate  in  the  exercise 
were  given  a aeries  of  three  2 -hour  lectures,  supplemented  by  turns, 
during  which  the  components  of  tie  standard  Army  Phase  3 indoctrina- 
tion were  reviewed.  These  were  formal  talks  which  included  “the  basin, 
non-techn  cal  instruction  in  radiological  deL.  ,?<.  measures  and  tech- 
niques which  must  be  imparted  to  all  commissioned  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Army  to  enable  then,  to  perforin  their  unsigned  duties 
efficiently  in  the  presence  of  radiological  hazards.'1’  Among  the  points 
covered  were-,  (lithe  nature  of  the  atom;  (2)  the  effects  of  blast,  heat, 
and  radiation  on  personnel  and  installations;  (3)  the  results  of  the  b>irsts 
at  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima,  (4)  safe  distances  from  the  cente:  of  the 
blast  under  varying  conditions;  and  (hi  the  meurcal  aspects  of  atomic 
detonations.  Greatest  stress  was  placed  on  the  phenomenon  of  radiation. 

Camp  Desert  Rock  Indoctrination 

Four  days  oefore  the  maneuver  took  place,  the  men  were  given  a 
S*>ecial  r on-technical  briefing.  Three  officers  gave  informal  talks  of 
about  30  minutes  each  on  the  following  subjects:  (1)  the  appearance  of 
the  bomb  and  its  effects  on  emplacements;  (2)  radiological  safety  instru- 
ments; (3)  effects  on  personnel.  The  troops  were  reminded  that  no 
danger  of  immediate  radiation  remains  i>0  seconds  after  an  sir  burst; 
that  they  would  be  sufficiently  far  from  ground  zero  to  be  perfectly  safe 
without  shelter;  and  that  wit:,  simple  protection  they  could  even  be  placed 
quite  dose  to  the  center  o'  the  detonation,  with  no  harm  to  them.  This 
phase  of  Ute  orientation  was  concerned  with  practical  aspects  of  the 
forthcoming  hurst. 

Living  Conditions  at  Camp  Desert  Rock 

Living  conditions  at  a desert  installation  are  necessarily  lees  com- 
fortable than  those  of  a garrison.  All  personnel  arriving  At 
Desert  Rock  were  warned  not  to  leave  the  vicinity  without  water;  to 
keep  their  eyes  open  for  sidewinders,  tarantulas,  and  srorp.xis;  to 
keep  to  the  main  roads.  The  weather  was  not  during  the  day;  cold  at 
night.  Sand  and  dust  were  everywhere.  Such  facilities  as  electricity, 
tent  floors,  stoves,  running  water,  and  pe>  nor  ent -type  latrines  had  m.t 
yet  been  installed  at  Camp  Desert  Rock. 

For  the  official  observers,  who  arrived  tv.o  or  three  days  before  rh» 
burst  and  left  almost  imnv.d’Melv  thereaf**;",  »’r;i‘cv*  >at  x-.d  a sense  .>i 
history  in av  have  compensated  for  the  deprivations  r:iey  experi*" 
wor  the  p^rtir •.pan*  troops,  on  the  other  har'd,  sc;  ...»  three  week*-  y monot- 
ony atreut'-d  before  D-day.  punctuated  only  by  it  'earsals  for  tbe 
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maneuver;  preparation  of  emplacements,  wtiich  required  about  five  days, 
ar.d  by  such  experiences  as  returning  to  camp  after  a day’s  work  to  finu 
the  tents  blown  over  by  a hijth  wind.  Passes  were  limited  to  not  w;  re 
tl  an  one  per  man  throughout  the  exercise.  Access  to  media  or  inn.rma- 
tion  was  more  difficult  than  under  normal  garrison  conditions.  Except 
for  camp  movies,  recreation  was  virtually  limited  to  such  activities  as 
are  available  to  troops  in  the  field.  A postponement  of  the  detonation, 
made  necessary  because  of  adverse  weather  conditions,  Drobably  con- 
tributed to  the  general  boredom. 

During  this  period,  teams  of  researchers  were  among  the  par  ici- 
pants  intermingled  with  the  men.  At  various  stages  of  the  exercise, 
groups  of  participants  were  given  Attitude  Assessment  Survey  question- 
n-irea;  others  were  intensively  interviewed;  and  with  a fr\/,  physiologi- 
cal measurements  were  taken. 

The  day-to-day  duties  required  of  the  men  consisted  of  preparing 
the  emplacements  (e.g.,  barbed  wire,  reinforced  trenches,  foxholes)  and 
other  defensive  positions,  and  repeated  directed  discussions  of  the 
maneuver.  There  were  two  rehearsals  in  preparation  for  D-day.  In 
order  to  provide  the  feeling  of  a realistic  maneuver,  a tictical  situation 
was  established. 
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Tactical  Situation 

The  tactical  aspects  U the  maneuver,  as  presented  to  participants 
and  observers,  may  be  abstracted  cm  follows: 

An  aggressor  force,  consisting  of  two  armies,  has  landed 
on  tii«  northwest  -oast  of  the  United  States  and  has  proceeded 
to  dt  ive  to  the  southeast.  This  aggressor  force  is  being 
delayed  by  friendly  forces  at  a line  which  ia  described  as 
being  drawn  up  in  the  Eastern  California -Western  Nevada 
area.  The  decision  has  been  made  to  employ  an  atomic 
weapon  to  effect  maximum  destruction  of  the  enemy  and  to 
launch  an  offensive  to  drive  the  enemy  to  the  north  from  His 
present  position.  The  atomic  weapon  will  be  dropped  over 
the  ground  aero  on  D-day,  H-hour.  The  Battalion  Combat 
Team  will  initially  c<gani?e  a»i«  occupy  one  battalion  defen- 
sive position,  and,  on  order,  following  the  employment  of 
the  weapon  on  D-.1ay,  H-honr,  attach  into  the  bombed  ares.* 

Organization  of  the  Battalion  Defensive  Position 


Emplacements  w tm  prepared  at  «j*von  i»->tr.n^es  ?-orr.  ground  if. 
and  materiel  was  distributed  at  prescribed  point?;.  Prior  to  - .■:» .. 
tion,  ariir.als  were  placed  in  many  of  the  fori  <.rd  positions,  ^o‘h  ir.  fox- 
hole  't  o«.  the  around.  On  the  afterncor.  pri-  - to  the  shot,  ;ach  man 
left  . r rifle  ano  a radiation  firm  badge  in  a foxhole. 
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Occupation  oi'  U.v>  Battalion  Defensive  Pot  •'•un 

Very  errly  in  the  morning  of  D-day,  the  men  were  brought  by  truck 
to  the  point,  approximately  govt"  miles  from  ground  eero,  from  which 
they  were  to  observe  the  detenatten.  In  the  final  60-minute  period  before 
H-hour,  the  absolute  safety  of  their  position  was  stressed  by  the  brief- 
ing officer  on  the  public  address  syste  n.  Many  of  the  points  about 
atomic  ef  ecta  which  had  been  made  in  prevl^ua  talks  were  repeated. 
What  they  were  about  to  see  was  described  to  the  observers,  and  the 
various  test  positions  were  indicated  to  them. 

D-day;  H-hour 

At  approximately  H-hour  minus  5 minutes,  the  men  were  told: 

. .Turn  and  sit  down.  Face  South. . . . Leave  room  sc  you  can  turn 
after  the  nuclear  explosion  in  silting  position  and  face  North.  You  will 
remain  in  the  sitting  position  until  the  blast  wave  passes,  which  will  be 
approximately  30  seconds  after  the  explosion.  You  will  turn  approxi- 
mately 2 to  3 seconds  after  tne  burst  on  my  command.  The  noise  will 
be  a crack  or  rumble  as  we  told  you  in  the  orientation. ..."  At  H plus 
two  seconds,  they  were  ordered:  "Turn  in  position,  stay  stated.  The 
blast  will  be  here  in  15  seconds,"  About  40  seconds  later,  they  were 
ordered  to  stand  up  and  look  at  *'>e  cloud.* 

H-hour  plus  1 to  H-hour  plus  2 

During  the  hour  following  the  burst,  the  participant  troops  waited 
while  radiation  levels  were  measured;  only  then  were  they  brought  by 
truck  to  the  dug-in  posiU<„.  f arthest  from  ground  zero,  where  they 
retrieved  the  rifles  which  had  been  lef*  in  the  foxholes  on  the  previous 
afternoon.  Then  they  marched  to  the  point  closest  to  the  shot,  one -half 
mile  from  ground  zero.  In  the  meantime,  the  official  observers  had 
moved  In  by  bus  to  this  test  position,  preceding  the  troops  to  the  mc-'t 
forward  position.  When  the  participant  troops  had  inspected  the  area, 
they  entrucked  end  were  carried  back  *o  each  of  the  other  test 
At  each  point  they  left  the  trucks,  walked  in  single  file  around  the  ar*n, 
observed  damage,  and  were  Inform ed  the  security  classif  .cation  of 
each  observation.  The  men  were  w.  rneo  not  to  handle  any  of  ti»«  mate- 
riel at  the  emplacements.  Each  time  that  the  troops  re-formed  their 
files,  they  were  carefully  counted  and  checked.  When  they  bed  seen  all 
of  the  emplacements,  they  were  returned  by  truck  to  the  c*nij>  site. 

Estimate  of  the  Manet; ve “ 

Under  the  restrictions  set  by  the  Atomic  Kncr  ry  Comnnsf».-w..  it 
was  ditfkcli  to  make  the  maneuver  realistic.  1 ;>•»  uaual  perfo.  mance 
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requi. Lments,  such  as  the  use  of  weapons,  it,«.  opposition  to  a stimulated 
“enemy,"  and  mock  combat,  v'ere  absent.  The  troops  moved  across  the 
terrain  at  each  emplacement  in  single  files,  a formation  likely  to  render 
them  highly  vulnerable  to  enei,  / fire,  if  there  had  been  any.  Thus,  rue 
men's  es* innate  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  “enemy."  depended  chieflj  on 
their  obee-vation  of  damage  to  equipment. 

By  all  accounts,  this  phase  of  the  oneration  appears  to  have  boen 
disappointing  to  the  troops.  Tnere  were  no  ouildings  near  ground  zero, 
and  *he  sparse  vegetation  of  the  desert  provider  a less  spectacular  tar- 
get to  the  A-bomb  than  structures  do.  Moreover,  damage  at  the  em- 
placements was  not  comparable  to  the  damage  rendered  to  a target  more 
likely  to  be  bon;. el  under  actual  condition#  of  combat.  Indeed,  in  Gen- 
eral John  E.  Hull's  later  estimation,  the  troops  of  Exercise  DESERT 
ROCK  l“were  there  purely  as  observer#  and  thei  r was  no  tactical  prob- 
lem involved. 

Secrecy  and  Security  Measures 

From  the  first,  the  attempt  to  maintain  secrecy  concerning  the  units 
assigned  to  participate  in  the  maneuver  was  unsuccessful.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  information  from  various  sources  reached  the  troops  at 
Fort  Campbell  at  r time  when  a strong  effort  was  being  made  to  keep 
the  men  from  knowing  that  they  had  been  selected  for  the  maneuver. 
Later,  California,  Utah,  and  Nevada  newspapers,  particularly  those  in 
Las  Vegas,  were  filled  with  rt. torts,  discussion,  and  speculation  con- 
cerning the  blast,  both  before  and  alter  the  detonation.  These  papers 
" : were  available  to  those  men  at  Camp  Desert  Rock  who  wished  to  reH 
them. 

It  is  possible  that  the  frankness  of  public  discussion,  juxtaposed 
against  the  background  of  strong  instructions  that  the  maneuver  was  not 
to  be  freely  discussed,  seemed  like  s contradiction  to  the  troops.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  issued  a nine -point  guide,  specifying  those 
observations  on  atomic  effects  which  would  be  classified,  and  reminding 
the  observers  that  the  phenomena  not  specifically  mentioned  guide 

were  also  to  be  considered  classified  information.  The  A1?C  summarized 
their  viewpoint,  "The  simplest  guide  is  not  to  talk  about  tests.  and  to 
refer  all  questioners  to  thy.-  A13C  Information  Office."**  While  this  direc- 
tive was  probably  not  seen  by  the  troops,  it  was  read  by  the  officers, 
who,  in  some  cases,  may  have  disseminated  its  provisions  to  their  men. 
The  Army  issued  somewhat  more  liberal  instructions  cone-  .ling  secu- 
rity to  the  observers:  “Everyone  will  want  to  know  what  yov  have  seen  - 


" cpor'oaut  cf  ..  jai,  RtcoSus  of  Miataae  of  Pnu  Catmc*  Hah)  ty  G«o«al  Joint  E. 
Hall,  V .*»:  vkiof  of  Slif  U.  S.  Amy,  23  April  1952,  p.  t . 
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officials,  friends.  and  the  enemy.  Lot  your  dit  ite.r-.ination  of  information 
be  guided  by  the  following: 

“1.  That  you  have  obcervei  an  atomic  test. 

•*?,,  What  the  explosion  and  i ,e  results  thereof  looked  like 
to  you.'" 

These  instructions,  however,  are  util)  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  Arrsy’i* 
statement  that,  while  security  regulations  surrounding  many  of  the  tac- 
tical aspects  of  the  test  would  not  be  relaxed,  “the  troops  were  urged  to 
disseminate  as  widely  as  possible  those  things  which  they  obcerved  ana 
learned  at  Desert  Eock.“‘* 


Published  Comments  About  the  Exercise 

L.o  Vegas  newspapers  reflected,  in  their  detailed  coverage  of  the 
exercise,  the  intense  curiosity  of  local  residents  concerning  the  events 
at  the  proving  ground.  Official  observers,  particularly  the  responsible 
officers,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  spokesmen,  and  the  Congress- 
men, were  widely  quoted  aa  expressing  confidence  in  America's  future 
ability  to  use  tn.-Ucal  atomic  weapons  in  combat  situations.  Major  Gen- 
eral William  B.  Kean  reieaietPSwi ent  wh ich  was  extensively  quoted 
or  paraphrased  in  most  newspapers.  He  announced  that  participation  in 
the  maneuver  "involved  observation  of  the  detonation,  observation  at  the 
effect  on  teat  items  and  equipment,  and  observation  of  psyctoiogical  and 
physiological  reaction*. . . . The  results,  when  analysed  and  tabulated, 
should  have  considerable  effect  upon  Army  doctrine,  training,  and  mili- 
tary education.*  (Italics  ours)** 

The  press  was  concerned  with  the  observations  of  the  troops  aa  well. 
An  Army-monitored  press  ,.o».f«r ence  with  eleven  participants,  mostly 
from  the  Uth  Airborne,  was  permitted  on  the  afternoon  of  D-day.  All 
of  the  soldiere  were  reported  aa  agreeing  that  “the  bomb  detonation 
was  a spectacle  that  they  didn't  want  to  miss,  and  moat  of  them  said  it 
scared  them  a little."  A first  lieutenant  said  that  the  ‘men  in  his  pla- 
toon showed  no  aims  of  panic,  although  some  showed  that  they  were  a 
tittle  nervous,  as  they  crouched*  waiting  ior  the  detonator.  As’-  * 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  jump  into  an  A -bombed  area,  a private 
replied,  *1  probably  would  be  so  scared  from  combat  jumping,  anyway, 
that  1 wouldn't  care  whether  there  w«a  an  atomic  explosion.* 

The  newspapers  stressed  that  the  maneuver  was  successful,  the  deto- 
nation was  awe-inspiring,  atomic  weapons  arc  formidable,  and  the  men 
pie  sent  were  impressed  by  the  spectacle.  The  well -publicize*-’  informa- 
tion that  psychological  observation  and  measurement  were  amoi-g  tin* 
exercise  objectives  probaMv  came  as  no  su-T*ri«»  to  t»>®  t-nops. 


11  En  Mi.  DESERT  HOCK  Iniommtico  md  Glide,  p 
“Depart;-  rt  of  the  Auey  News  reeve  Release,  16  Nov  1961. 
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The  possible  influences  of  such  published  accounts  that  c ay  have  corr.e 
to  the  attention  of  the  non- participants  retaining  at  the  home  base, 
while  they  doubtless  existed,  cannot  be  evaluated. 

Events  After  D-day 

Following  the  maneuver,  the  participant  troops  were  permitted 
three-day  passes.  Car. .p  was  broken,  ant>  the  men  returned  to  their 
home  bases.  There,  in  accordance  with  the  research  plan,  psychological 
testing  continued  for  about  one  month  after  the  maneuver,  among  both 
participant  and  non -participant  troops. 
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DfSJS*  AMO  iETHOO 

•W  THE  IMFORMATIOM  AMO  ATTITUOE  ASSESSMENT  STUUY* 

PURPOSE 

The  purpotMr  of  the  Information  and  Attitude  Study  »«»  to  investigate 
effectiveness  at  the  indoctrination  program  and  the  A-bomb  maneuver 
ncr easing  the  troupe’  knowledge  about  atomic  warfare  and  in  building 
men's  confidence  in  their  ability  to  do  well  in  ground  operation#  in 
tree  where  A-bomb*  had  very  recently  exploded. 

'the  resesv*  h deaij.a  wae  planned  to  meaeure: 

i.  EfiscUvenesa  d indoctrination  procedures  in  imparting  knowledge 
about  the  atomic  weapon  end  confidence  to  Us  use  to  the  inept  par li  ;<- 
paling  in  the  experiment. 

& Effects  at  wttneeeing  the  A •booth  detonation  and  damage  on  troops* 
knew  ledge  and  confidence. 

i.  Changes  In  knowledge  and  attitude*  ever  a period  of  time  follow- 
ing th*  maneuver. 

1 DisaamlaaHan  of  taformetton  and  opt  a Iona  by  troops  participating 
In  the  msaruver  to  non-pr  -Helper*  troops. 

Those  effects  were  meacereo  by  means  of  closely  comparable  question* 
entree  administers  1 to  the  troops  at  four  stages  In  the  research. 


A schematic  diagram  at  the  fundamental  research  design  is  presented 
In  Table  t . 

i 

Precautions  Adttnet  Contamination  of  the  Experiment 

Com  role  for  teo  factors  were  tne>ud».^  U.  *n#  design.  making  posa.bW 
ill  estimation  of  test -retest  effect  end  (*»  estimation  of  poea.^ie  contain  • 
tad  ion  of  the  experimental  variables  by  er*rs.Geoua  a. 
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Tha  ask  line  rf  aaalyils  ta  la  Reals*  hy  the  anew*.  The  capital  lettaw  Mica  tataa  mbs  at 
the  qaeaiaaaaatas  aAalMsfnto  la  tee  papa  tathcalH  at  each  stags  of  the  wsasict-  ~m  — — |-*~ 
at  the  haasltce  Q—laaaht  A was  adeiaiwasa*  to  pasncipaat  Gtoap  t as*  to  aaa- 
pastlctyaal  bleep  $. 
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KWtmrttoa  of  TtH-IUttit  Kffect 

Mtuurtmtnl  of  teat -ret  apt  affect  wee  made  poeetble  where  nreci* 
•ary  by  ret  anting,  u tadt  eta|«  of  the  reeeerch,  the  me*  who  toed  been 
tented  once  before  (at  the  taunedtateiy  preceding  ittft).  Fo-  a^mple. 

» toeptrtton  wee  thus  poeetble  between  the  respite  of  the  (roup  teeted 
fu<’  the  first  time  After  the  detonation  end  the  rtiulti  of  the  group  tes*ed 
for  the  second  time  Alter  IV  devpeti^n 

Where  poeetble,  elimination  of  test' retest  effect  was  •ccanpiittwd 
by  the  standard  procedure  oi  having  i>n*  random  ten. pie*  of  the  p&r.’ici  * 
pent  troops  tested  el  each  stage  of  the  exp*  r intent  for  the  fvn  time. 

For  example,  to  eliminate  ‘.eat  effrc*.  ' rot r.  ’he  aanmetr-  c‘  the  effect  c." 
wttneesuif  the  A-bomb  detonattor..  two  aepa-’ete  rti4tim  rsmptas  tO  js’.i 
2 and  t)  were  drawn  five.*  the  ear..*-  f ipr.umon  v'  t-ivt.,  u«* 

(Group  *1  was  tested  for  the  first  tt.ne  before  the  det^nnito.i.  -rr.  <nt.«r 


•uptla*  aaihwi  aaaS  m tins  ataPy  ia  laser  *■*«*  It.  *> 
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{Group  35  was  tested  for  the  firs*  time  after  the  detonation  Ihin  r-'c  - 
cedure  permitted  a comparison  betwe.  n two  previously  untes.ed  samples. 

Estimation  of  Possible  Cc-.ta-n: r.at ion  of  the  Experimental  Variables 
b%  Extraneous  Factors 

In  order  to  sift  out,  as  far  as  was  feasible,  the  effect  of  extraneous 
variables,  a not  he  r ~ s epa  rate  but  comparable— set  of  groups  (5,  6,  and  7) 
wan  used.  These  groups  consisted  of  random  samples  of  men  presumed 
to  be  comparable  to  the  participant  groups  except  thrt  they  remained  at 
the  home  base  and  were  subjected  neither  to  indoctrination  nor  to  the 
combined  indoctrination  and  exercise.  (This  type  of  analysis  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  ind.  ‘rination  phase  of  the  study  and  not  to  the  maneu- 
ver phase,  inasmuch  as  unindoct  rinated  troops  could  not  be  transported 
to  Deeert  Rock  for  participation  in  the  maneuver.) 

— — Changes  in  the  control  groups  from  one  test  period  to  another 
would  permit  estimation  at  changes  in  attitude  or  information  not  attri- 
butable to  indcctrhiatioc  or  exercise.  Comparison  of  changes  in  the 
control  groups  with  changes  is  the  participant  groups  would  provide  a 
purified  eat lmc'.c  of  the  effects  at  indoctrination  ami  exercise. 

Measurement  of  the  Effects  of  the  Training  Program 


Questionnaire  A (Bagsl»qt  TmU;  Given  at  home  bees  (Fort  Camp- 
holt,  Kentucky)  to  a sample  at  troops  (G.oup  1)  who  were  to  participate 
in  tbw  enpertaMmt  and  alao  given  to  a non- participant  group  (Group  ft). 

The  quest  Umnatrer  wore  ff*  vn  to  br*h  groups  one  month  before  D-day. 
This  was  before  the  participants  received  their  formal  Indoctrina- 
tion and  before  troops  wore  officially  notified  which  unite  were  going  to 
Desert  Rock. 

Questionnaire  >,  (Poet-indoctrination  Test);  Administered  to  samples 
ef  participants  (three  days  before  D-day  at  Camp  Desert  Rock)  and  non- 
participants  (nine  days  before  D-day  at  Tort  Campbell),  participants 
Included  a group  of  men  (Group  3)  who  had  not  boon  tooted  before,  as 
well  as  the  jroup  (Group  J)  ‘hat  had  alr--Sy  taken  the  baseline  test. 

Non- participants  included  two  group*  (Group#  t and  7)  which  had  not 
been  previously  tested,  as  well  *•  the  group  (Group  &)  that  had  taken  the 
baseline  test. 

Between  the  administration  of  the  baseline  teat  end  tfe?  post- 
IndortrirrUon  teat,  all  participants  had  received  Erase  3 .ncioctriaatiou 
at  their  borne  base,  had  he"'-  ' •ar.eported  to  t.'.e  r..»-..»u-«.vr  had  nn-i 
at  the  maneuver  site  for  (4  ctays  and  nad  received  additional  into 
:.^a  there.  Nor.  participant  a had  stayed  at  thrir  I -rr?  base,  had  jveived 
no  indec^r'i  ion,  a**d  S-d  been  responsible  ut!;  to  execution  cf  their 
normal  u rti'-r. 
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immediate  Effect  of  the  Maneuver 

Quesuorwairc  C (D^day^  Post  -fcor.it  Test):  Administered  at  Camp 
Desert  Rock  to  a S imple  ci  partici;  .r.;s  'C.oap  3)  that  had  not  been  pre- 
viously tested  and  also  to  Croup  2 that  had  taken  the  post -iadoct r h tat  ion 
test.  The  questiontwdre  was  fe.».ven  on  D-day  following  the  troops’  return 
to  camp,  some  6 or  7 hours  after  they  had  witnessed  the  detonation  and 
its  conse  quences. 

Change!  Related  to  a Lapse  of  Time  After  the  Exercise 

ationnaire  D (Delayed  Effects  Test):  - Given  at  Port  Campbell; 


18  days  after  D-day  to  participant  Group  3 and  to  non- participant  Groups 
6 and  1.  Ideal  .,,  there  rhould  have  been  a fourth  group  at  participant 
troops  that  couid  have  been  given  the  teat  for  the  first  time  at  thin  point, 
as  well  as  previously  untested  groups  of  non -participants.  However, 
since  the  number  of  men  involved  in  the  maneuver  was  small,  it  was 
decided  to  use  three  samples  at  participants  rather  than  divide  the  men 
into  four  eve:,  smaller  samples.  It  is  apparent  that  this  procedure 
results  in  confounding  teat -retest  effect  with  experimental  effect  at 
this  stage. 

Estimation  of  Dissemination  at  Information  and  Opinion  and  of  the 


Retortion  of  Knowledge 

Questionnaire  B (Post-indoctrination)  and  Questionnaire  D (Delayed 
gftaSTIa  crier  to  sat^nats  iUssemtnithm  of  information  about  the 
maneuver  from  participant  to  non-participant  troops,  two  groaps  of  non- 
participant  troops  sti  . sot  up.  Group  8,  which  was  expected  to  kata 
vary  little  contact  with  the  participants  after  their  return  to  camp  and 
Group  T,  which  was  expected  to  have  close  contact  with  ths  participants 
after  return  to  camp.  Although  originally  Intended  to  measure 
dissemination,  "roups  8 and  T wars  primarily  used  as  a control  -roup 
for  the  affect  of  time  laps#  whan  ths  data  on  dissemination  turned  out  to 
ha  too  slender  for  analysis.*  Beth  groups  wars  given  Quest'  _ue  B 
alas  days  before  the  man* over  and  Questionnaire  D It  days  after  »h» 
maneuver,  at  Port  Campbell. 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRES 


Control  of  the  Questionnaires 


"Ihe  basic  questionnaire  contained  on  the  average  somewhat  more 
titan  100  items  and  covered  nine  t.tajor  areas  in  addition  to  a numbe,  of 
subareas.*  These  areas  are  enumerated  below. 

1.  Background  characteristics  cf  the  troops. 

2.  Troops'  knowledge  of  atf  tuc  warfare  °rd  weapons. 

3.  Troops*  confidence  in 

*— themselves,  a*  indicated  by  the  men's  sell  •estimates  of  how  well 
they  thought  they  would  do  in  conventional  combat  and  in  A-bomb  combat. 

—their  outfits,  as  indicated  by  estimates  of  the  outfit's  combat 
readiness. 

i — controllability  of  the  A-bomb,  as  indicated  by  men's  estimates 
of  bow  safely  the  experts  could  use  the  A -bom h in  maneuvers. 

4.  Attitudes  of  the  troops  tcward  military  life,  with  emphasis  on 
< — thslr  identification  with  the  Army,  and  with  their  branch  of 

aarvtca  within  the  Army  (•.{.,  the  Airborne  Infantrv). 

—their  persons!  cat  tat  action  with  thair  outfits  and  their  Jobs. 

5.  War  pessimism  of  the  troops,  ss  implied  by  their  ef.  imata*  of 
tbs  imminence  and  duration  of  s future  war  with  Russia,  end  their  esti- 
mates of  Russia's  supply  of  A-bombs. 

fc  Anxiety  expressed  by  the  troche  concerning 
. . £ —thslr  participation  ta  an  A-bomb  mane  aver. 

■:'ii  —the  A-bomb  itself,  as  wall  as  its  individual  major  effects. 

—tbs  dsngerouanass  of  tbs  A-bcmb  affects. 

T.  Prmhoco  of  tension  among  the  troops  as  indicated  by  ee If -reports 
at  various  physiological  nr -attests* tons.  Two  tamporal  reference  point.' 
ware  utilised  in  exploring  this  area:  (a)  oaa  referring  to  reactions  that 
had  '“.’ver*  baas  experienced;  (b)  one  referring  to  reactions  experienced 
ca  the  day  of  tits  maneuver. 

4.  Verbal  volunteering  behavior  of  the  troops  as  indicated  by  their 
willingness  to  undertake 

—another  A-bomb  maneuver. 

- — aa  unspecified  secret,  dangerous  mission. 

8.  Troops'  opinions  of  tbs  efficacy  of  the  indoctrination,  aa  indlcat*' 
by  estimates  of  how  much  they  had  lea,  ned,  and  how  much  more  they 
Beaded  to  know. 


Methodological  Considerations 


In  o-der  to  measure  change*  in  inf  .'rotation  ur.t  attitudes  o>  *hr 
man  from  one  stage  of  the  experiment  to  another  'pit'stionnaire  items 
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were  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  p^jiible.  Some  additions  and  deletions 


were  required  to  meet  the  varying  hiiuations.  Obviously,  for  example 


the  rr rn  could  not  be  asked  if  they  had  experienced  any  physiological 
reactions  during  the  meneuvr  r until  after  they  had  gone  through  the 
maneuver,  nor  could  some  of  the  questions  concerning  the  maneuver 
be  asked  of  the  non-partictp; 


Sensitivity  of  Items  to  Extrane-oun  Factors 


i'he  questionnaire  was  designed  to  supply  drta  which  could  be 
utilised  either  as  dependent  variables  reflecting  the  effects  of  exposing 
troops  to  the  training  program,  or  ac  independent  v,-  riables  permitting 
some  characterization  of  those  segments  of  the  troops  which  might 
react  in  different  ways  to  the  training. 

Although  in  general,  moa  items  included  in  the  questionnaire  per- 
mitted estimations  of  troop  reactions  to  the  training  prog*  am.  seme 
proved  to  be  oversensitive  to  extraneous  factors,  ideally,  a dependent 
variable  should  be  sensitive  to  the  independent  variables  against  which 
it  is  analyzed.  Hut  should  display  no  sensitivity  to  extraneous  factors. 
Sines  the  main  analysis  took  the  form  of  a series  of  measurements 
through  time,  extraneous  factors  had  considerable  opportunity  to  operate. 
For  exrmple.  a number  of  opinions  concerning  the  men’s  attitudes 
toward  their  outfits  (i,e„  companies  or  batteries)  were  solicited  on  the 
assumption  that  th-se  attitudes  as  components  of  morale  would  reflect 
the  effect#  of  the  exercise.  Nevertheless,  a strong  possibility  exists 
that  the  changes  in  the  men’s  attitudes  toward  their  outfits  which  were 
observed  from  one  stage  to  another  could  have  occurred  aa  the  result  of 
changer  in  command,  levies  of  troops,  reorganisation  of  administrative 
units,  or  any  of  a large  number  of  other  events  unrelated  to  the  experi- 
ment. A curious  .ti  e of  this  occurs  in  the  measurement  made 

at  Stage  D where,  among  the  participant  troops,  attitudes  toward  officers 
tended  to  become  leas  favorable  than  they  had  been  at  Stage  C,  while 
attitudes  toward  non-coms  tended  to  become  more  favorable. 


Limitation  of  R 


Categories 


The  indoctrination  program  stressed,  among  other  things,  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  the  Army  to  ensure  the  men’s  safety,  and  also 
attempted  to  offset  some  c 1 (he  cxaggrratlsns  and  superstitions  sui 
rounding  the  A-bomb  in  order  to  build  up  the  men’s  confidence.  It  was 
surmised  that  the  explosion  might  cause  great  fear  and  possibly  even 
panic  an.onc  the  men;  few  observers  came  near  guessing  th*  the  indoc  - 
trination program  could  possibly  U.duce  overconfidence  in  th-  men. 
Against  this  background,  scarcely  any  provision  was  made  in  the  re*t«os’**e 
catego-iea  of  appropru..--  question:,  U - «- /er  confident  and  ever; 
answers.  Careless  oehavior  of  some  men  white  exploring  Ute  area  close 
to  grou  k*.  z«  -o  suggests  that  such  answers  might  have  been  g.ven  if  the 
aop<*  prta’e  que* . .as  had  been  asked.  Since  the  instrument  did  not  run 
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the  full  scale,  it  was  possible  only  to  measure  change?  witr.in  ui_  r ;ngt 
from  o.r estimation  to  correct  estimation  of  use  effects  of  the  A -tomb, 
but  the  questionnaire  did  not  permit  adequate  measurement  of  changes 
in  the  direction  of  underestimation. 

Questionnaire  Administration 

All  questionnaires  were  self 'administered  to  the  men,  who  were 
assembled  in  groups  for  this  purpose.  Traced  test  adminint raters 
explained  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  study,  told  the  men  ht-w  to  fill  cut 
the  questionnaires,  assured  them  of  anonymity,  and  asked  t’leir  coopera- 
tion in  giving  full  and  complete  answers.  In  general,  questionnaire  pro- 
cedures, atandardixed  by  the  I h ? Research  Branch.  Armed  Forces 
i A E Division,  were  followed. 


THE  POPULATION 
The  Sample  Design 

Sampling  wss  done  in  two  stages:  selection  of  battalions,  and  selec- 
tion of  men  within  th:  battalions. 

Selection  of  Battalions 

The  participant  battalion  wss  selected  by  the  Commander  of  the 
11th  Airborne  Division,  the  division  designated  by  Office,  Chief  of  Army 
Field  Forces.  Enlisted  man  from  the  let  Battalion.  itSth  Regiment, 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky  augmented  by  a group  of  men  from  the  2d 
Battalion,  were  earmarked  !wr  the  maneuver.  Thus,  as  a result  of  admin- 
t «tr stive  considerations,  these  men  became  the  universe  from  which  the 
samples  of  participants  (Groups  1,  2,  and  3)  for  the  research  wars  drawn. 

The  nature  of  the  participant  battalion  dictated  the  choice  of  non- 
participant  groups  since  it  was  desirable  that  the  two  bs  as  closely 
comparable  as  possible.  The  following  selections  were  made: 

1.  A second  regiment  (the  503d,  from  the  same  division#  was  chosen 
as  the  one  most  nearly  comparable  to  the  116th  (participant)  Regime.' 
with  rsspset  to  length  of  service  in  th . Army  and  time  in  the  Airborro 
Division.  From  within  503d  Regiment,  the  3d  Battalion  was  chosen 
because  it  was  most  similar  to  ths  participant  battalion  with  respect 

to  age,  education,  marital  status,  and  other  background  chars rteristics. 
From  the  3d  Battalion,  non-participant  Groups  T,  and  0 were  arawn. 

2.  Non-participant  Group  7 came  front  the  same  regiment  as  ifc  ■ 

participant  groups,  but  f-«ur  non-particle*  , t p.-«  of  >.s  2i  Battal- 

ion who  remained  at  rort  Campbell. * 

*T*w  » *ovy  tufwi  Coeyssy  at  the  1st  BattsUm.  «tulM*  «**•;.  fra.  r<.«t 

Leeia,  tokmt'om  1C  B..  .-.y  Mfck  KloW  AitilWty  was  £*4  fa#  aapyi— .miiy  atudy 

(Gmapa  » att  10).  AaiU«y  Gioae  U "i  dnw  (row  ifcc  ot  th;  r-46rt!  Fim*i  Artillt  y 

Battalias  «w  jfOtp  12  (to ir.  the  Fiald  Anil'. try  Battalias,  both  from  Fait  lewis  »fitun«tor.. 
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Selection  of  Men  Within  the  Battalions 

A roster  was  set  up  for  the  augmented  1st  battalion  of  the  !ft8th 
Regiment  (the  participant  group'/.  Each  of  its  three  rifle  companies  wan 
arranged  alphabetically  by  rank  it.  descending  order,  one  company  fol- 
lowing another  an  the  roster.  Prom  a randomly  selected  starting  point, 
the  men  *vere  consecutively  assigned  to  three  participant  groups  (I.  2. 
and  3). 

A einaiar  procedure  was  followed  for  the  ..on-participant  group*.* 
Thus,  the  first  stage  of  sampling  was.  from  a statistical  point  of  view, 
a purposive  selection  of  battalions.  The  second  stage  of  sampling  was 
a stratified  random  selection  of  subjects.  Criteria  used  for  stratifica- 
tion were  company  and  rank. 

The  V-iyerse 

The  primary  pur  pose  of  the  maneuver  was  that  of  military  training: 
the  research  was  necessarily  of  secondary  importance.  It  was  reason- 
able that  the  Army  would  chooc?  its  participants  from  troops  of  rela- 
tively high  caliber.  Since  the  two  battalions  were  selected  purposively. 
they  cannot  be  cousidered  a sample  of  the  Airborne  Division.  They  are 
the  universe  of  the  study  and.  in  the  strictest  sense,  they  rep.-eaaa 
only  themselves. 

Consequently,  In  a formal  scientific  sense,  the  findings  at  this  report 
cannot  be  generalised  beyond  the  two  battalions  included  in  the  experi- 
ment. The  men  studied  were  all  volunteers  for  the  Airborne,  they  were 
at  an  advanced  stage  at  training,  they  we.  c better  educated  than  the 
average  unit,  and  differed  in  other  ways  which  are  presented  on  page  20. 
In  these  reepecls.  at  least.  »Keae  mn  may  not  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative of  an  average  inf  entry  organization  and  their  attitudes  and 
reactions  might  turn  out  to  be  quite  different  even  from  those  at  other 
Airborne  battalions. 

From  a practical  point  of  view,  however,  or.c  might  reason  that 
certain  kinds  of  findings  are  considerably  more  general  is  able  than  others. 
For  example,  findings  about  the  effect  of  indoctrination  on  knowied** 
might  prove  to  be  more  extensible  than  findings  concerning  men's  volun- 
teering for  a dangerous  mission.  In  the  event  that  the  interactions 
between  the  variables  that  make  the  s»lcu»cd  bwltalkm  unrepresentative 
and  tbs  effect  of  indoctrination  on  knowledge  prove  to  be  small,  it  might 
be  justifiable  to  generalize  ca  this  item  from  the  battalions  studied  tc 
other  Airborne  u*iit*  at  a similarly  advanced  s'.cge  of  training.  even 
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this  would  have  to  be  done  with  caution.  Certainly,  where  t!-e  in'- -re- 
actions c^n  be  assumed  to  be  large.  tuch  as  i*1  *we  case  of  volunteering, 
no  generalization  of  the  findings  is  legitimate. 

In  most  studies  conducted  within  the  Army,  the  primary  purpose  is 
neceesaril  v a military  one.  Self  *ion  of  the  samples  for  research  wiLi 
be  go/erned  by  the  military  purpcf  e at  hand.  Consequently,  such  limi  - 
tations as  apply  to  this  study  are  likely  to  occur  in  some  degree  in  most 
Army  reseatch. 

The  Sample  Size 

In  Table  2 the  following  data  are  reported:  (a)  Number  of  men  origi- 
nally selected  for  study;  (b).  (c).  (d),  (e)  Number  of  men  who  filled  in  the 
questionnaire  form  each  stage  of  the  experiment;  (0  Number  of  cases 
used  in  the  analysis  (that  is.  the  number  of  men  within  any  one  group 
who  could  be  studied  at  two  successive  stages— described  tn  the  table  as 
“matched  respondents");’ (g)  Percentage  of  attrition  between  the  number 
originally  selected  for  study  and  ‘he  number  used  in  the  analysis. 

Note:  The  total  universe  (N)  tor  the  participant  Groups  1,  2,  and  3 
consists  of  451  men.  The  matched  respondents  (n)  used  in 
the  analysis  of  Group  1 are  112  men.  a fairly  subsist  tial 
part  of  this  universe.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  uni- 
verse can  be  considered  finite  and  the  standard  error 
around  the  percentages  reported  can  be  reduced  by  appli- 
cation of  a correction  factor: 


,/aXa. 

»N  - 1 


in  the  above  examp'  the  s*<u>dard  error  of  a percentage 
in  this  finite  universe  is  only  8?  per  cent  of  what  the  error 
would  be  if  the  universe  were  considered  infinite  (e.g..  a 
standard  at  cor  of  8 per  cent  in  an  infinite  universe  would 
be  reduced  t*»  7 per  cent  in  the  finite  universe  described 
here). 

The  use  of  correction  terms  for  a finite  universe  would 
have  been  universally  applicable  throughout  the  Attitude 
Assessment  Study.  It  was  sacrificed,  however,  because  of 
a conceptual  difference  ir.  the  definition  of  the  universe. 

If  the  two. battalions  are  considered  a sample  of  all  Air- 
borne troops— as  they  were  at  the  time  the  material  in  this 
study  was  originally  analyzed— the  universe  from  which 
each  sample  comes  is,  for  practical  purposes,  infinite,  and 
no  correction  term  can  be  applied.  Under  the  present. 
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statistically  more  tenable,  definition  of  the  universe,  cor- 
rection terms  can  be  applied  but  the  findings  should  not,  at 
least  theoretically,  be  extrapolated  beyond  the  two  battalions 
under  study. 

In  practice,  the  resv.jts  of  the  Attitude  Assessment.  Scud/ 
are  herdly  affected  by  the  use  of  the  correction  term.  In 
only  a very  few  cases  would  application  of  the  correction 
.erm  tend  to  report  a difference  a*  -ngnificant,  which  other- 
wise would  be  considered  not  significant. 

Attrition  in  the  Samples 
Sources  of  Attrition 

Some  men  who  were  scheduled  to  appear  when  the  questionnaires 
were  administered  did  not  come.  This  grovp  includes  men  who  were  on 
furlough  or  pass,  as  well  as  men  who  were  transferred,  hospitalized, 
AWOL  or  could  not  be  spared  for  administrative  reasons. 

Two  kinus  of  attrition  occurred  in  this  study.  Since  all  subjects 
were  scheduled  to  appear  at  two  successive  questionnaire  administra- 
tions. attrition  could  occur  from  the  failure  of  a man  to  appear  at  one 
or  both  questionnaire  administrations  for  which  he  was  scheduled.  The 
analysis  utilised  only  those  men  who  filled  in  questionnaires  at  two 
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TABLT 2 

NUMBER  OR  MEN  TESTED  AT  EACH  STAGE  OF  THE  RESEARCH 


Bate  Group* 


Participant 


(a)  SstsOaS  (at  Study 

149 

IS! 

ISt 

2S0 

250* 

123* 

SC 

99  101 

17  !l 

(fc)  Baaaiim  (Study  A) 

135 

I'M 

• i • : 

it)  PaatHuSuctrt— liou 
MrB) 

lie 

US 

165 

161 

its 

S3 

(A)  D-day,  Part-baa* 
(Stady  C> 

IX 

13! 

7S 

94 

(a)  Dalayad  Effaeta 
(Study  D) 

10/ 

135 

33 

&.  OS 

(0  M«te<*ad  Ruapondantii 

112 

122 

o« 

ISO 

lie 

*’« 

*4 

45 

i 

(*)  Par  at  ATiittc-v 

2S 

19 

40 

40 

54 

38 

14 

50 
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successive  stages  (matched  respondents?  and  treated  thost.  men  who  rilled 
in  only  the  first  of  thefr  two  successive  questionnaires  (unmatched  first- 
test  re tific.. dents)  a»  if  they  h«d  not  appeared  si  all-* 

Effects  of  Attrition  on  Level  of  Response 
From  Table  2,  row  (g)  it  c »n  be  seen  that  aixeable  propoiUonc  of  men 
(from  IS  per  cent  to  54  per  cent  in  the  basic  groups)  were  lost  to  the  anal- 
ysis through  attrition,  if  these  men  were  different  with  respect  to  infor- 
mation, attitudes,  self-confidence,  arid  otha.*  factors,  from  those  who  were 
actually  included  in  the  analysis,  a bias  was  introduced  into  the  find'.ngs. 

It  thus  becomes  important  to  rnr.lyee  whatever  evidence  is  avai'.eb'e  for 
clues  about  the  nature  of  this  possible  bias. 

No  statement  can  be  made  about  the  bias  introduced  into  the  survey 
findings  by  failure  10  question  the  men  who  did  not  appear  at  all,  since 
nothing  is  known  about  them  except  that  they  were  scheduled  to  appear 
and  did  not  do  so.  These  men  account  for  roughly  one-half  of  the  attri- 
tion in  the  huslc  groups. 

'is  Something  (§  known,  however,  about  the  other  men  not  included  in 
the  analysis,  since  they  filled  in  one  at  the  two  questionnaires.  Therefore, 
at  any  stage  of  the  research  it  is  possible  to  compare  tha  answers  given 
by  tha  matched  groups  with  the  answers  given  by  the  men  who  appeared 
at  only  one  of  the  two  sessions.  Results  at  thesa  comparisons  for  all 
questions  reported  in  the  Att'tude  Assessment  Study  are  shown  in  Tsbla 
3.  in  which  is  indicated  on  how  many  questions  the  proportion  of  man 
responding  favorably'  among  the  unmatched  first -test  respondents  was 
larger  than,  smaller  than,  or  equal  to  the  proportion  responding  favor- 
ably  among  the  matched  first-test  respondents. 

Tha  evidence  in  Table  3 suggests  Suit  the  man  who  appeared  onlr 
■ ' at  their  group's  first  tee  w»re  c- me  what  lass  favorable  than  those  who 

appeared  jt  ?w*v successive  questionnaire  sessions.  Thus,  in  each  group 
an  upward  bias  was  introduced  by  the  matching  procedure.  On  the  aver- 
»j£.  this  biM  was  small,  although  on  some  individual  questions  the  bias  in 
either  direction  was  fairly  substantial.  In  Group  1,  for  example,  th-*  men 
who  appeared  at  only  the  first  questionnaire  administration  deviated  from 
the  matched  respondents  by  10  or  more  percentage  points  or  .at lone  in 
the  favorable  direction,  and  on  10  questions  in  the  unfavorable  direction. 
The  range  of  the  deviations  in  this  group  extended  from  pUn  21  per  cent 
to  minus  22  per  cent. 

r Analysis  of  the  data  by  question  area  (self-confidence,  anxiety, 
information,  attitude  toward  military  life,  end  others)  shows  a similar 
distribution  in  most  question  areas  for  almost  every  group  c'  *»»ce.“ 
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TABLE  3* 

COMPARISON  OK  MATCHED  AND  UNM.->-u:EO  RESPONDENTS' 
FAVORABLE  RESPONSES  TO  FIRST- TEST  QUESTIONS 


(i  roups 


Participant 


No.  Queatiooc  on  ST!.,  K Proportion 
at  UeortchtU  Rc  i'ooAenti 
Aamraring  Favorably  ia — 


raring  Favorably  ia — 

_ loti!  

Questions  U 

Equal  SaraUar  I Diffa 

I (P*» 


P«*ceaU£»  Diff-rraces; 
Matched  & Usaotchetl 
RaapotMlaata 


Diffaraacab 
(par  cant) 


S.D.  of 
Ditto,  encca 


1 

mm 

2 

31 

61 

-1.1 

9.0 

2 

30 

1 

37 

68 

-2.6 

12.3 

3 

30 

2 

61 

S3 

-i.» 

7.1 

Was  portldpoet 
S 

» 

2 

33 

61 

-1.5 

7.9 

• 

27 

S 

39 

71 

-0.9 

7.9 

7 

21 

a 

33 

55 

-1.5 

7.9 
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Effect*  of  AUriiion  on  Changes  in  Response 

The  basic  question,  however,  is  not  so  much  how  the  level  of  atti- 
tude and  information  may  be  affected  by  bias,  but  rather  what  effect  ihi* 
bias  may  have  on  chan^ -t  in  atUtude  and  knowledge.  It  can  be  reasoned 
that  even  if  a bias  does  exist  with  respect  to  level,  the  results  on  changes 
in  attitude  and  information  may  not  be  affected,  provided  the  bias  proves 
constant  from  group  to  group  and  from  stage  to  stage. 

Because  the  crucial  comparisons  were  intended  to  be  between  men 
who  were  tested  for  the  first  time  in  each  sample,  whether  or  not  a per- 
son appeared  at  two  successive  testa  was  not  really  ez  . e .b,’  i fit- 
main  analysis.  There  is  no  real  reason,  therefore,  to  discard  the 
unmatched  first -test  respondents.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  . dvaniageov  a 
to  keep  them  in  the  sample  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Possible  bias  introduced  by  elimination  of  the  unmatched  first- 
test  respondents  is  avoided. 

2.  The  sampling  error  is  slightly  reduced  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  used  in  the  analysis. 

A measure  of  the  bias  introduced  to  the  c*t  change  sy 

exciudv-g  unmatched  first -test  res  por.de  ut  3 was  obtained  by  ; .7 

the  amount  of  change  observed  when  using  all  rirs‘. -test  respondents  with 
the  amount  cl  change  observed  when  using  f nly  natched  first -test 
resp  ndenis.  Fo:  rxample,  comparison  of  the  two  ways  of  measuring 
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change  from  buic  A to  B was  done  as  diagramed  in  Figures  I and  2. 

A somewhat  mixed  pattern  emerges.”  On  the  average,  the  differences 
introduced  by  exclusion  of  the  one  -timers  are  relatively  small  from 
; questionnaire  A to  questionnaire  B.  It  appears,  however,  that  a bias 


f ; was  introduced  which  eaaggerated  the  magnitude  of  the  change  from 
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questionnaire  B to  C by  excluding  the  men  who  took  only  ‘he  first  test. 

U the  men  who  appeared  cwy  at  their  gro:<~  s fir  at  questionnaire  admin- 
istration had  been  incluied  in  the  analysis  of  changes  between  Stage  B 
and  Stage  C,  9 of  the  €8  questions  studied  would  have  presented  diner  * 
ences  which  ranged  freon  5 to  . D percentage  points  smaller  to  the 
diifarences  actually  shown:  oti.y  4 of  the  68  questions  would  have  shown 
differences  which  were  from  3 to  1 percentage  points  larger  than  those 
which  v ere  reported.  In  this  instance,  to*  analysis  by  question  area 
bears  out  the  same  pattern. 11 
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I.  No  atatewMwt  caw  be  made  »uuut  Um  bias  Introduced  into  the 
survey  findings  by  httra  of  nwn  to  appear  at  both  quest!  anna  ire  admin- 
istrations. These  men  account  for  rougui-  mt-ktU  of  tin  attrition. 

>.  An  upward  bins  was  inti  oduced  tmo  tbs  levs!  sf  tbs  survey  find- 
ings because  of  exclusion  from  tbs  analyst*  of  men  e»s  bed  a.w>ea.c  * 
only  at  tbs  first  questi'~*«-'.nf  adrntntst:  auon  »v*  tUu  sioq>,  1 n-c 
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ties  :>?  small  oc  the  average,  but  on  a number  of  Individual  qu5«ti:-ns  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  fairly  substantial.  Furthermore,  it  «t  consistent 
an  all  of  the  sis  groups  studied. 

S.  The  pattern  is  mixed  wi  h respect  to  survey  findings  on  change. 
Of  three  comparisons,  two  she*  practically  no  bias;  the  third  shows  • j> 
upward  bias. 


METHODS  OP  ANALYSIS 

Three  different  types  of  analysis  were  used  10  estimate  ch**'*»s  in 
information,  attitude,  and  confidence  between  the  four  stages  of  the  research. 

Analysts  of  Change*  trow  Baseline  Test  (Study  A)  to  Post  - indoct  r inat  ion 
Stars,  (Study  B) 

For  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  besetine  and  poet -indoct ruialion 
tests,  the  following  type  of  analysis  was  used: 


The  rationale  underlying  this  analysis  ia: 

t.  Separata  random  samples  of  man  ware  tasted,  rather  than  the  same 
samples,  ia  order  to  slir-taais  teH  effect,  i.e„  those  trariatioM  which  are 
related  to  ashing  the  nri  lie  same  questions  twice. 

2.  Chasges  ia  attitude  and  information  observed  ia  the  non-participant 
groups  ware  sabtrarted  from  the  corraapondtag  change*  h the  partici- 
pant grasps  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  variations  dsa  to  factors  outside 
the  Indoctrination  program."  Evas  tf  they  had  not  bean  subjected  to  the 
indoctrination,  the  participant  groins  m grt  have  shown  some  »« 

• result  at  sack  sources  aa  newspapers,  radio,  and  letters  from  bonne. 
Changes  in  the  aon-parttetpaats  would  yield  class  about  tea  affect  of 
taftneacea  outside  of  the  forma!  indov»ni-vtion. 

In  away  types  ad  laboratory  « apartments  and  in  soma  social  expert  - 
manta,  control  groups  ar«.  aa  intrinsic  part  of  experimental  design.  TH- 
andarlytng  assumption  ia  that  the  control  gi vupe  will  provut*  a retimaie 
at  the  affect  at  tune -correlated  variables  and  will  not  be  aftoc*?d  by  the 
experiment  itself,  la  the  present  study,  however,  there  is  evidence  !*•-.« 
changes  occurred  in  thi  . .wrol  «r.ch  mey  have  been  dc-  t«  » • 
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conduct  of  the  experiment—  pc rhaps  to  the  very  fact  that  me  participant 
{experimental)  groups  were  separated  fiov*  me  non-participant  teontroll 
groups,  when  the  participants  were  sent  to  i'amp  Deaert  Kock  or  A-bom,i 
maneuvers  and  the  control  groups  weie  left  behind  at  Fort  Camp!.:!!. 

If  only  lime-reiated  varia.  vea  had  operate  J on  the  conirc! 
between  the  base  penod  and  pta-bomb  teats,  tt  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  that  information  levels  rni£ht  have  remained  substantially 
uncharged,  or  on  some  qut'jtiuu  shown  »*  increment— due  to  discussions 
among  the  men,  to  radio,  or  newspaper  influence.  It  would  be  d iff' cult  to 
postulate  a reason  for  a decrease  in  informat  i-.rt  from  baseline  to  post - 
indoctrination  stages.  Analysis  of  30  information  questions,  however, 
•hows  that  such  a decrease  in  information  occurred  among  the 
control  groups. 

From  the  baseline  to  the  post -indoctrination  Mage,  the  proportion 
o»  non-participant  men  correctly  informed 

increased  an  7 questions 
decreased  on  It  questions 
did  not  change  on  5 questions 

and  (he  prr«v-rtton  who  aaid,  *can*t  guess,” 

ittcreseed  on  24  questions 
decreased  an  $ questions 
did  not  change  on  t question. 

Thun,  changes  in  these  non -participant  groups  were  in  the  unfavorable 
direction,  i.e.,  fewer  were  correctly  informed  end  more  checked  'cat ‘t 
gue as.”  This  finding  could  be  rationalised  under  the  hypothesis  that 
factors  other  than  time  -related  varieties,  eich  ee  the  awareness  of 
being  left  behind,  after.  .d  the  ouotrol  (non -participant)  groups. 

Accordingly,  the  survey  date  are  reanalyzed  using  changes  in  the 
participant  groups  only.  The  standard  error  of  tbs  difference**  between 
two  percentages  can  then  to  computed  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  formula:** 
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By  cunt  rant,  the  analysis  previously  referred  to  which  ;s  bv-st.  or» 
change.?  in  participant  ana  r.i.n -participant  ^rcv.na  [(B2  - Alt  - (P-6  - Abjj 
computes  the  standard  error  of  the  net  di'fertnce  aa  follows:1* 
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As  can  be  seen,  the  introduction  at  the  •-.^-participant  (roup  into 
the  analysis  cpproxtn.  »tely  doubles  the  variance.  The  doubling  of  the 
variance,  as  well  as  changes  *r.  the  net  difference,  results  in  a different 
interpretation  of  the  findings  for  some  questions. 

Following  are  the  comparative  results  obtained  from  the  application 
of  the  two  different  types  uf  analysis  from  baseline  (study  A)  to  poat- 
irultctrination  (study  B); 

Statistically  significant**  with  and  without 
* non -participant  control  groups  27  Questions 

Statistically  not  significant  with  and  without  ” ~ 
non-participant  control  groups  IT  question* 

SUUatktiiy  significant  with  (but  not  without) 
control  groups  1 questions** 

;.f  Statistically  significant  without  (but  not  with) 

control  group*  4 questions- 


Analysis  of 


is  from  Poet-indoctrination  I 


Mon-participant  control  croups  did  not  enter  into  the  inter  etages  at 
the  experiment.  1 was  not  poesibls  to  arrsngs  for  a non-participant 
froup  to  have  stimulative  r-rm  par  able  to  that  of  Group  2,  which  had  l*>en 
given  the  poet-indoctrination  questionnaire,  la  addition,  the  short  time 
interval  between  the  two  testa  (three  days)  sod  the  fairly  complete  iso- 
lation of  the  participants  during  this  period  seems  to  make  the  lack  at  a 
central  group  less  important. 

The  affect  of  the  maneuver  wis  estimated  by  the  following  formula: 
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Artaiysis  of  Changeji  from  Post -be  mb  Stag.*  (Study  Q to  C-ilayed  Effects 
Stage  (Study  D) 

The  analysis  measuring  tne  permanence  of  the  m-acir.vr  efTcr-  used 
the  same  men  rather  than  twe  '-.dependent  samples.  As  indicated  a»  the 
pievious  discussion  of  the  research  design,**  not  enough  men  were 
available  in  the  three  participant  romp  ante  3 to  aet  up  a fourth  study 
group.  Consequently,  the  analysis  measuring  the  permanence  of  the 
maneuver  effect  was  based  on  successive  measurements  of  the  same  men. 
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ADDITIONAL  CAUTIONS  IN  INTERPRETING  THE  ATTITUDE  AND 
INFORMATION  DATA 

Effects  of  Indoctrination 

Two  Indoctrinations 


Is  the  first  place,  the  attitude  study  findings  «s»  the  effectiveness 
of  indoctrination  do  not  permit  a rigorot  s evaluation  at  the  role  of  the: 
home -base  indoctrination.  Administrative  considerations  limited  the: 
design  to  a comparison  between  baseline  and  pra  homb  (post- 
indoctrtnstlon)  tests,  a measure  which  resulted  in  confounding  the  sffeetv 
of  home -bs sc  sod  on-the— ite  tnooctrtnatlons.  Hence,  even  though  con- 
siderable information  gain  sad  anxiety  reduction  were  observed,  tt  la 
not  possible  to  isolate  how  much  of  this  change  is  owing  to  the  heme- 
MwlflmlloA  ib4  )mv  bqcIi  to  tb#  liWoctrimllo>  g|  pMCft 


In  spite  nf  the  dfort  to  keep  the  participant  trseps  front  know  ins 
that  they  would  mmw  bo  wet  on  the  desert  while  an  A -heath  exploded, 
it  seemed  that  even  in  the  very  c .riy  r.agf  a of  the  reaearch  wa  n«a. 
were  aware  nf  this  fact.  The  poesihie  motivational  offset  at  men’s 
expectations  an  learning  Indoctrination  w**»erial*  could  not  be  isolated, 
since  h was  not  possible  to  compare  responses  at  treope  w*  . were 
indoctrinated  under  the  expectation  of  participating  in  the  maneuver 
with  those  of  troops  who  had  no  each  expectation.  The  data  by  *w*  w*  **• ' 
deny  possibility  that  gtruvipatue  in  toe  east  cise  were  more  •»* *v 
motivated  to  lasts  than  were  troops  whose  iiKty  tr  (nation  was  tad 
goveru  0 by  similar  expectations  of  taking  <•*<  - in  an  atomic  .uascuver. 
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Lack  of  Ui. indoctrinated  Particip arts 

Finally,  because  of  safety  precautions,  u<>  nnindoctrinated  troops 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  maneuver.  Because  of  this  lack,  it 
was  not  possible  to  set  up  centre'  groups  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
dire't  experimental  evidence  on  how  the  indoctrinations  were  reiatea 
to  the  attitudes,  emotions,  and  behavior  of  the  participant  troops  on  D-day. 


Effects  of  the  Exercise 

Contaminating  Factors  (Desert  Living,  Maneuver  Conditions) 

The  observed  changes  between  pre-  and  post-bomb  tests  (i.e., 
study  B and  study  C)  must  be  attributed  to  the  total  configuration  of 
events  occurring  between  the  two  tests,  rather  than  to  the  events  of 
D-dav  alone.  The  detonation  and  maneuver,  while  un double.:’./  most 
important,  were  not  the  only  circumstances  which  influenced  the  men’s 
responses. 

Observers’  reports,  as  well  as  troops’  comments  written  in  on 
questionnaires,  suggest  several  possibly  contaminating  factors.  As 
noted  earlier,*  there  may  have  been  dissatisfaction  among  participants 
concerning  desert  living  conditions,  lack  of  realism,  and  unavoidable 
delays  in  the  staging  of  the  maneuver.  It  is  possible  that  these  condi- 
tions may  have  had  some  influence  on  attitudes  Involving  morale  and 
identification  with  Army  role. 


for  purposes  of  this  preliminary  study,  tha  total  Unpact  of  the 
detonation  and  maneuver  was  regarded  as  a single  effect.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  quite  possible  that  each  at  t be  cventa  (La.,  tha  detonation 
itself  and  the  accompanying  maneuver)  may  have  had  a different  effect 
on  the  men.  Indeed,  a later  study  of  another  atomic  exercise  has  been 
specifically  designed  to  separate  the  effects  of  tha  two  events. 

Lack  of  Impression  of  Danger 


To  whatever  degree  the  maneuver  fell  short  of  an  actual  A-bomb 
combat  situation  (in  respects  noted  below),  generalization  at  the  finding* 
from  tbe  one  to  the  other  wouJ  i not  he  justified.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  observers,  including  many  general  officers  and  important  civilians 
who  entered  the  forward  area  in  advance  of  tha  troops.  Further,  extreme 
precautions  wars  taken  in  checking  for  radio«ctivlty.  Approx!*  ,_te?y  two 
hours  elapsed  between  the  detonation  and  the  order  to  move  forward 
toward  ground  zero.  The  advance  was  made  in  non-combnt  formation 
(single  file).  These  prec«.~.k«is  ui  sK  prcbr.ollity  tended  to  reduce 
troops'  anxieties.  The  men’s  realizstiun  that  it  was  extremely  unlikely 
uist  they  would  get  hurt  might  have  influenced  their  subsequent  .e- 
sponse*  r>  some  of  - questionnaire  items 
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Men's  Awareneaa  of  the  Test-ng  Objectives 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  exposure  of  a relatively  small  body  of 
troops  to  a rather  extensive  research  program  may  haw  rgguite**  in 
the  men  becoming  unusually  . ••If -conscious  about  their  poychoL%icai 
reactions.  Practically  every  me  of  the  participants  was  given  an 
attitude  questionnaire  at  one  stage  or  another.  Some  of  the  troops  were 
interviewed  intensively;  others  had  physiological  measurements  taken. 
In  addition,  many  men  were  aware,  as  a reauit  of  official  announce- 
ments. that  psychological  evaluation  of  troop  behavior  was  one  of  ine 
objectives  of  the  exercise.  The  extent  to  which  the  troops*  awareness 
of  the  interest  in  tneir  psychological  reactions  may  have  influenced 
their  responser  rov’d  not  be  determined.  The  possibility  exists,  how- 
ever. that  their  responses  were  affected  by  this  realisation. 


BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TROOPS 

1.  All  of  the  subjects  included  in  this  survey  wsre  enlisted  mew, 
more  than  rwo  out  of  three  of  whom  had  volunteered  to  enter  tbs  Army. 
81x*y-nlne  per  cent  of  the  participant  group  and  71  per  emt  of  the  non- 
partlclpants  were  volunteers.  This  compares  with  44  per  cent  volun- 
teers among  all  collated  men  in  the  Army.** 

2.  Like  all  paratroopers,  these  men  had  volunteered  for  airborne 
service. 

3.  Tho  men  were  slightly  younger  than  men  In  the  Army  as  a whole, 
the  median  age  for  both  participants  and  non -participants  being  31  years. 
While  the  range  of  the  age  distribution  extended  from  17  to  37  yearn, 
about  86  per  cent  of  the  man  were  included  in  the  It-  to  33-year  bracket. 
These  figures  compere  with  a median  age  of  23  year*  for  enlisted  men 
in  the  Army  as  a whole,  two-thirds  (88  par  cant)  of  whom  are  is  the  age 
bracket,  18  to  23  ytturi. 

4.  The  men  studied  were  somewhat  better  educated  than  enlisted 
men  in  general.  Four  -fifths  of  both  participants  and  now -part  1c  manta 
bad  gone  beyond  grade  school.  By  contrast,  only  these  <wi  u i.ve  (83 
per  cent)  of  all  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  have  received  the  wk 
amount  of  education. 

3.  Mora  then  four  out  of  five  of  both  groups  were  single,  la  the 
Army  at  large,  about  three  out  of  four  (74  per  tent)  are  afcigie. 

8.  More  men  In  the  participant  group  « 12  per  cent)  Bun  in  the  nesi- 
participant  group  (17  per  cent)  had  been  with  their  pretwt  outfits  for 
a relatively  short  time— lees  than  £ months.**  On  the  Other  hand,  u 
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larger  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  participant  group  (>!2  per  ec.’.ti,  °.s 
compared  with  non -participants  (31  per  cent),  h<*d  been  with  the  A rmy 
a relatively  long  time— more  than  12  months. 

7.  There  were  more  non-coms  in  the  participant  group  (32  per  r~nt 
corporals  and  sergeants)  than  in  ‘he  non -participant  group  (23  per  C'.nt). 

i..  More  of  the  participant  me  i (33  per  cent)  than  of  the  *»on- 
participants  (20  per  cent)  name  from  the  Middle  West. 

9.  One  out  of  seven  (14  per  cent)  of  the  participant  men  were  com- 
bat veterans,  compared  with  one  out  of  twelve  (8  per  cent)  of  the  non- 
participants. 

The  above  description  is  based  on  the  325  men  in  participant  Groups 
1,  2,  and  3,  and  on  the  340  men  in  non-participant  Groups  5,  6,  and  7. 
These  totals  intlud“  only  thoc?  men  who  filled  in  the  questionnaire  at 
two  consecutive  administrations. 

The  three  participant  groups  (1,  2,  and  3)  proved  to  be  similar  to 
one  another  in  all  background  characteristics.  Likewise,  the  non- 
participant  groups  (5,  S,  and  7)  were  similar  to  sach  other.  Participants 
and  non-part  teipents  were  alike  in  all  characteristics  except  these 
factors  enumerated. above;  i.r.,  length  of  service  in  the  Army  and  in  the 
outfit,  rank  attuned,  birthplace,  and  combat  experience.1* 
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Ch  'irter  3 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
ON  TROOPS’  INFORMATION  AND  ATTITUDES' 


The  Attitude  Assessment  Survey  findings  were  reorganized  by 
HumRRO  analysts  to  show  the  over-all  effect  on  the  p&rticipam  troops 
of  the  i.mining  program,  which  includes  indoctrination  and  maneuver. 
For  this  purpose,  all  auccessive  stages  of  the  research  were  analyzed 
simultaneously.  While  this  presentation  lacks  the  advantage  of  speci- 
ficity in  describing  the  effect  on  the  men  of  the  individual  stages  of  the 
training  program  (an  approach  emphasized  in  the  Attitude  Assessment 
Report),*  it  has  ’he  merit  of  pointing  out  the  accretion  of  changes 
which,  although  small  and  not  always  statistically  significant  :rom  one 
stage  to  the  next,  may  accumulate  significance  over  the  entire  course 
of  the  experiment. 


FINDINGS  RELATED  TO  INFORMATION* 

At  the  start  of  the  experiment  (as  shown  in  Table  5)  participants 
and  non-participants  display- d approximately  equal  knowledge  with 
respect  to  questionnaire  items  dealing  with  information  included  in  the 
indoctrination  program.*  On  the  baseline  test  (Study  A),  the  mean 
score  in  a series  of  30  questions  related  to  atomic  weapons  and  atomic 

warfare  was  12.1  for  participants  and  11.8  for  non-participants.' 

ji 

This  chapter  was  writta*  by  JefeaL.  Pines  mi  JeeepbC.  Hechatia  with  the  coUabaretioa  of 
Qe  SckWMtSe 

*JoUt  Refer,  AH  h K Die,  DO,  ead  Tt  h E DW,  0 *,  ap.  c*l 

*>w  thta  Ateceeele^  ee  la  ell  eeeeery  uarewa  ia  this  chapter,  the  zioapt  ef  ana  ««e>i  ie 
the  astipaia  ear. 

BeeeMer  PalMpS  Ceoef  i eri  Nee  ferttHpr^  Oioap  5. 

Pew  whaweaioe  Patttetpaai  Gref  2 enf  Wewfeaictf  utesps  6 eed  ? coa-h-— d. 

Pel  heahi  Partcip  sM  Otoap  3. 

Deieyed  Effects:  Ptitid'M  limy  3 eed  NMyatidpat  Ctoape  6 ead  7 
It  ie  taxed  that  Macs  Participant  Qtoeji  3 ead  ftnwpwtictpaat  Onsets  fi  -i*t  7 ver-  f <w-h  rctcptve'! 
a»  teo  Mates.  ><w  teeehia*  caatyeriaxe.  may  be  ccntuMi-W  ay  teat-retrst  effect,  since  tV»  - 

■ee  ran  need  in  tan  successive  tent*. 

The  qneetfifln  nthed  do  not  tepteacu  » Ulmaced  iiat  of  »U  inf„:m*a.>n  items  that  s >.  be 
discussed  it>  * ..  -a  nice  peH.ae  in*  Meade  vetfaM.  Of  the  to  *uo_fiot*  asked,  18  dec)  »it-  effects 
ef  tedietiot  * with  ► (facts  of  i,t>  hash,  1 with  blast  effects,  and  9 with  a.iscaliaaeuufi  itJixaMliun. 
Tea  detail*!  ‘seal's,  see  Appendix  Table  C-t,  pj>.  130-!. 
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TABLES 

MEAN  INFORMATION  SCORE*  AT  EACH  STAr.fc  OF  THE  RESEARCH 
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Group 
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Participants 

N(»f«itictf«ati 


indoctrination  ) 


IkhRi 
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12.)  Ui  2)6  122  21.9  91  22  1 91 

11.8  ISO  11.0  190  N.T.*>  — 11.8  190 
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After  completion  ot  the  indoctrination  program,  participants*  knowl- 
edge rpge  sharply  above  that  of  non 'participants.  The  average  score 
on  the  same  "30' : estibiis,  as  measured  at  the  post-indoctrination  stage 
(Study  B),  was  21.6  for  participants  and  11.0  for  non -participants.  On 
26  of  the  30  questions,  the  number  of  participants  replying  correctly  at 
the  post -indoctrination  stage  was  significantly  larger  (p  <.05)  than  the 
number  replying  correctly  at  the  baeeline  stage.'  Among  the  non- 
participants,  none  of  the  30  questions  showed  s significant  change  tovmrd 
increased  information.  Three  questions  changed  significantly  in  the 
direction  of  leas  information.' 

Participants*  kncwl  »g*  did  .'.at  change  significantly  after  the  tim* 
the  post-indoctrination  test  was  given.  The  mean  information  score 
achieved  by  participants  on  the  same  30  questions  was  21.9  immediately 
after  the  maneuver  (Study  C)  and  22.1  eighteen  days  later  (Study  D). 

Non-participants  likewise  did  not  show  any  significant  changes 
between  the  post-indoctrination  (Study  B)  and  the  delayed  effects  (Study  D) 
fctages.  Their  average  score  at  the  latter  stage  was  1 l.S,  sc  - — pttrcd 
with  a mean  score  of  il.O  at  the  earlier  stage. 

The  following  statements  can  be  made  about  changes  ir  ioformatirn 
obtained  over  the  entire  period  of  the  research  (from  Stages  A through  D{: 

1.  Participants  achieved  considerable  gain  in  information  daring  the 
period  extending  from  the  baseline  iect  to  the  post -indoctrination  test. 

2.  Thereafter,  their  over-aii  knowledge  remained  stab!'.  While 
gains  were  recorded  on  a few  question a.  these  gains  were  offset  by  loaaes 
on  a few  other  questions. 


*.fc!ss»  ottered'  .'  reified.  Meets  we  used  « * reenter-  M aigmficaaoe  ifcteogki** 
this  . port 

'For  * rationale  of  this  decrease,  see  under  ‘Methods  of  Analysis, * p-ige  27. 
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TABLE  6 

MEAN  PERCENTAGES  CE  CORRECi  RESPONSES 
TO  ‘PERSONAL  INJURY*  AND  *NON-lNJURY‘  QUESTIONS 
AT  EACH  STAGE  OP  THE  RESEARCH 
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S.  On  26  at  SO  question*,  the  number  at  perticipente  answering  cor- 
rectly was  significantly  larger  (p  < .OS)  at  the  jggt  stage  of  the  research 
than  at  the  first. 

4.  Non- participant*— starting  out  at  roughly  the  same  level  as  partic- 
ipants—did  not  show  gains  in  information  over  the  period  at  the  resea  rch. 

‘The  gain  in  informatu.u  eras  greatest  for  questions  dealing  with  seif- 
protection  during  an  atomic  detonation.  (See  Table  6.)  The  1?  true-false 
questions  concerning  information  on  atomic  affects  were  dichotomized 
between  effects  which  could  be  interpreted  by  the  troops  to  connote  per- 
sonal injury  and  effects  which  could  not  be  so  Interpreted.*  The  av?  -age 
proportion  ct  correct  responses  to  questions  suggesting  personal  injury 
increased  among  the  participants  by  41  percentage  point*  iron  ' „*s.Une 
to  post-indoctrination  stages.  The  corresponding  increase  for  the  non- 
Injury  Items  was  only  22  percentage  points.  Among  non-pa  ~ticipants, 
the  level  at  information  ruikiaed  Approximately  constant  for  both  set* 
of  questions. 


‘For  qu“  -(ions  falling  into  each  at  these  groupe,  m Appaadix  C,  ii'I. 
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TABLE  7 

SELF  -CONFIDENT  E AT  EACH  STAGE  Ul ' THL  RESEARCH 
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fighting 

Do  all  right  ic  A-bomb 
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Do  aP  right  in  A-bomb 
fighting 
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FINDINGS  RELATED  TO  CONFIDENCE 


Confidence  in  S»lf 

Self-confidence  among  participant  troops  increased  consistently7 over 
the  whole  period  of  the  research.*  (See  Table  7.)  While,  with  one  excep- 
tion. the  changes  from  any  one  stage  of  the  research  to  the  subsequent 
one  were  not  statistically  significant,  they  moved  consistently  in  the 
upward  direction,  so  that  over  the  entire  period  of  the  research  the 
increase  was  significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level.  The  Im. ige«  wunge-to- 
stage  gain  in  confidence  was  registered  between  the  post-indoctrinat'ou 
stage  (Study  B)  and  the  post-bomb  tea*  (Study  C).  Le..  following  partici- 
pation in  the  maneuver. 

Non-participants  showed  a somewhat  smaller  increase  in  self- 
confidence.  The  gain  in  self-confidence  s— .wig  the  non-participants 


*Two  qsestioaa  ware  aaad  to  os^eiete  seli-coofidf  x.;.  ‘IT  wsn'  sow  ;io  actual  ctmoei; 
now,  how  ii  you  think  you  would  Oort  and  *U  you  wana  a«nt  into  acojal  fight:-;  «•  ' -sb—~ 
used  A-bombs  r zinst  as  enemy,  how  do  you  ttuak  you  would  do’*  It  '-as  possible  to  ask  the  first 
question  si  ^il  »o-ir  stages  of  the  re  search  The  second  question  -ouid  aaiy  ■»  iatroc^ed  at  th 
poet  -in d c'.r  notion  stag-  the  letter  question,  the  i-asn  in  self  confidence  arnoeg  the  partici- 
pants . a »'iiii  of  the  inuocttination  caa  only  bo  deduced  by  comparing  oerticipems  with  noe- 
participant3  t:  tea  post-indoctrination  stage. 
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TABLE  8 

CONFIDENCE  IN  OUTFIT’S  CONBaT  jiiAUINESS 
AT  EACH  STaCE  OF  THE  RESEARCH 
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90 
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■ > which  occurred  between  the  poet -indoctrination  end  delayed  affects  stages 
",  suggests  that  participant c and  non-participants  nught  have  communicated 
v with  one  another.  Forcibly  the  knowledge  that  no  one  wae  hurt  during 
Ate  maneuver  aerved  to  increase  the  eetf-ccuf tonnes  o t eome  a i Ute  non- 
i participant  troops. 

At  all  etagee  following  the  baseline  {i.*..  B,  C.  and  D>.  more  of  the 
participants  indicated  that  they  would  do  all  right  in  A-bomb  fighting 
* than  indicated  that  they  wot  'd  do  %!'•  right  ir.  conventional  fighting.  Thie 
(fading  suggests  that  the  men  might  have  regarded  combat  in  the  area  of 
an  atomic  bomb  at  different  and  poaaibly  lcaa  exacting  than  conventional 
- combat.  By  contract,  more  at  the  non-participants  indicated  that  they 
would  do  ail  rt0rt  in  conventional  fighting  than  in  A-bomb  fighting. 

Coaffaeace  to  Outfit 

Another  measure  related  to  confidence  made  uee  of  a “semi- 
projective*  question  on  combet  resdlner*.*  (See  Table  8.1  t ithough 
these  findings  may  be  interpreted  e«  smother  measure  of  self -confluence, 
tbty  may  have  become  contaminated  by  factors  outside  the  experiment. 

Responses  to  the  questions  on  how  well  the  men  thought  th*y  would 

do  in  conventional  and  in  A-bomb  flghti-g  may  nave  been  in'iu*..  a «<i  by 
the  following  factor:  Some  men  who  answered  these  questions  p^si- 
tively  might  have  revealed,  their  doubts  ab«u*  th»*»  «vr  wr**at  per  - 
formance oy  answering  negatively  to  the  question  ervut  their  q±i'  - 
readiness  lor  combat. 


—Do  ym.  you  oWlS  i*  tooSy  ♦»  *o  into  conbot  mm  U it  kadi 


*■»»«** 


*sw:ted 


m*OtMAUGH 


From  the  post-bomb  to  the  delayed  elite's  stage,  a aecress-  was 
observed  in  the  proportion  of  participants  xcyu.g  that  their  outfit  was 
ready  for  combat  (.05  < p < , i0).  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  this 
decrease  reflects  a projecteo  *osa  of  wii-oirftiicnf*  firth*  rvaliu'iirfi 
ox  some  extraneous  factor  sue!;  as  a transfer  of  officers,  reorganization 
of  platoons,  or  levees  on  troops  for  overseas  duty. 

Confidence  in  Experts 

While  more  then  three -wuert ers  (7 H per  cent}  of  the  per»l«-‘p»nta  at 
the  post-indoctrination  stage  expressed  confidence  in  the  experts* 
ability  to  control  the  A-bomb,  only  78  per  rent  of  the  non-participants 
expressed  confiov^ce  in  the  experts  at  that  stage.  (See  Table  9.)  The 
question  about  the  experts  could  not  have  been  asked  before  the  men  had 
received  indoctrination;  thus,  no  comparison  is  possible  between  pre- 
indoctrination  and  post -Indoctrination  stages.  The  difference  between 
participant*  and  non -participants,  however,  permits  the  inference  that 
the  greater  confidence  shown  by  participants  may  be  related  to  their 
indoctrination.  Moreover,  u>e  participants’  high  level  of  confidence  in 
the  experts  persisted  throughout  the  later  stages  of  the  experiment. 

Among  non-participants  u increase  in  confidence  in  experts,  con- 
siderable (p  < .01)  although  appreciably  lower  then  that  which  occurred 
among  the  participants,  was  also  observed.  The  proportion  of  non- 
participants  expressing  confidence  In  experts  increased  from  owe  fourth 
at  the  poet -indoctrination  stage  to  one -half  ct  the  da’ayed  affects  stage. 
Again  It  might  be  surmised  that  this  pda  Is  attributable  te  tatercommu- 
■iesttan  | the  troops. 
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TABLE  10 

ESTIMATES  OF  LETHAL  RAI  SE  OT  A TOW  BLAST 
AT  EACH  SI  AGE  OF  THE  RESE.U'CH 
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to  Estimates  of  B»  Bomb’ a Bffacfiveneas 

■ . «htt  may  to  Mcipretto  as  overntlmtttoA  of  the  effects  of  the 
A- hath  emonc  participant#  appear -d  in  have  decreased  considerably 
faUasrtag  the  todactrtoetM#*.  £ should  be  noted,  however,  that  only  two 
questions*  permitted  a measure  of  overeetlmation  as  well  as  uader- 
ee lii.muon  of  the  effects  <rf  the  A •bomb.  Both  questions  required  an 
estimate  Jt  danger  to  terms  of  distance;  to  both  oases  the  correct 
response  is  *3  miles.’  Responses  of  *1  mile,"  therefore,  could  be 
interpreted  as  a tendency  to  <mdsrsstUnat^  the  affect  of  the  A -bomb. 
Beoponaes  of  ”t  miles’  or  of  *1  mile#,*  ue  the  other  hano,  coula  oe 
tehee  as  a tendency  to  overeat imate  the  effect  at  the  A-bomb. 

The  distribution  of  uadereetimetee,  '..-rrect  responses,  and  over- 
nntiaaatee  at  each  of  the  four  eta£*e  at  the  research  Is  given  to  Tables 
10  and  11.  Tbs  data  aunrais  rtsed  to  the  tables  suggest  that  the 
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indoctrination  successfully  reduced  overestimation  anin.  ? th;  ps  ~ucipant 
troops,  and  that  the  detonation  produced  a noteworthy  increase  in  the 
direction  of  underestimation. 

Among  the  non-pnrticipa’its,  neither  a reduction  In  overestimation 
nor  an  increase  in  underestimation  was  observed.  The  proportion,  of 
n<n-partic«;*.»nts  in  each  riapr.r-se  category  remained  relatively  suhle 
for  both  questions  over  the  entire  period  of  the  research. 


TABLE  11 

ESTIMATE  OF  FLASH  BUS*  RANGE  OF  ATOMIC  FINE  FLASH 
AT  EACH  STAGE  OF  THE  RESEARCH 
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Awritty  concerning  effect*  of  th  * A -bomb  apparently  hcreuM  .«* 
stdarably  following  tiw  indoctrination.  (Sea  Table  13.)  The  effect  of  the 
indoctrination  on  uutle'y  can  be  Inferred  from  a comparison  of  the  indoc- 
trinated participants  and  the  unindoctrifisif.  1 non-psrtietpa."ts  at  »hv  pe  at* 
indoctrination  stage.  Uu  than  o«*.-ftUh  of  the  non-pa”tlc.  pants  (13  per 
cent  to  !E  per  cent)  at  the  post  - induct  rma.  ion  stage  said  that  th-.y 
"not  be  worried  at  all*  **-•«  any  einfir. -!?«-:  thw  A i«k;  to- 
other nend,  between  one-hiif  and  three -fi/the of  the  partiripar  - * .«*. 

cent  U,  82  per  cent)  eeid  they  ‘would  no*  b*  var  ea  at  alL“ 

*}■  iptte  this  de<*reae«  following  imk  cu  »-*i  an,  anxiety  at  tut  the 
ef.  H?ta  -f  the  A-»x>mb  remained  at  s r-th  absolute  level.  Even  nft«*r 
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indoctrination,  only  slight  majorities  of  the  participants  (53  [>er  ••  -.as  io 
62  per  cant)  did  net  express  worry  scout  the  :reraral  effects  of  the  bemb 
Fron  tne  evidence,  the  detonation  ■'eerr.a  tc  have  been  a frightening 
experience.  At  the  post-bomb  stage  — moruiea  said  they  were  not 

frightened  at  all  by  the  fire  flesh  '4f»  ne,  rent)  ar.rt  by  the  bias*  (38  prr 


TABLE  12 

LACK  Or  ANXIETY  AT  THREE  WAGES*  Of  THF  RESEARCH 
AS  INDICATED  BY  EWMAtLX  OR  SONNY,  FWG  lT.  AND  DANGER 
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cent#.  Similarly,  only  two  of  every  five  men  cotiSidercd  fire  l_aih»  explo- 
sion, and  radiation  at  the  time  of  the  expl»tk.-n  not  dangerous  tc  the  troops.'3 
Ku  direct  comparison  can  he  made  between  the  participants*  anxieties 
at  the  post • indoctr mau  u ard  at  the  post -bomb  stages  because  of  varia- 
tion* kt  hucb* ion  wording  on  i.  i two  questionnaires. 

No  decrease  in  anxiety  among  the  participants  was  noted  between  the 
poet-borr  b stage  and  the  delayed  effects  stage.  On  the  contrary,  there 
ia  ind*r  jet,  suggestive  evidence  of  an  increase:  About  the  asme  propor- 
tions of  troops  at  both  stages  said  they  were  not  frightened  by  the  fire 
flash  and  by  the  explosion.  Following  a lapse  of  IB  days  after  the  detona- 
tion. however,  significantly  fewer  men  (.01  < p < .05)  than  on  Maysatd 
that  fire  flash  and  explosion  were  not  dangerous  to  the  troops. 

This  ’Mitu  [ -ojcctivw*  estimate  of  anxiety— Le..  the  perception  of 
danger  to  the  troops  in  general— may  reflect  a man's  anxiety  shout  the 
A-bomb  with  leas  distortion  than  the  more  ego-involved  questions  about 
his  own  fright.  If  it  be  assumed  that  anxiety  did  increase  among  the 
participants,  it  may  be  further  speculated  that  this  increment  waa  related 
to  the  dissipation  o#  any  euphoria  attendant  upon  tha  conclusion  of  the 
manauvei.  Support  fu,  u^s  speculation  la  offered  by  the  finding  that 
significant./  fewer  participants  (p  < .01 ) at  the  delayed  effects  stage  (56 
per  cent)  as  compared  with  the  post-bomb  stage  (80  per  cent)  reported 
that  they  were  “not  worried  at  all”  about  being  u » A-bomb  maneuver. 

Hoe-participants  showed  small,  consistent  decrease*  in  anxiety 
between  the  poet-indoctriaation  and  delayed  effects  stages,  but  anxiety 
remained  at  a high  absolute  level. 


womans  rxlatxd  to  vsnbal  statzmxnts  or  tension 

' Ideally.  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  test  the  hypotheses: 

I.  Maximum  tension  can  be  expected  at  the  climactic  stage.  Le., 
during  the  detonation. 

X.  Maximum  tension  will  be  ewaked  at  soma  earlier  Mage  in  the 
sequence  ef  events  (anticipatory  tension). 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  the  present  study  to  aau#  oats  for 
Quantisation  of  either  hypothesis.  Such  evidence  a a i*  available  - .&geetu 
that  tension  manifestation*  remair—d  relatively  stable  throughout  t\- 
experiment,  except  that  there  was  a dacrease  in  tension  at  tne  post -be  mb 
•tags:  On  three  of  the  seven  tension  items  significantly  fewer  participants 
(p  * .05)  reported  at  the  post  -bomb  stag-  «a  compared  to  the  post  ■ 
indoctrination  stage  ever  having  experienced  these  reRCUona. 

Althougn  this  finding  would  seem  to  be  illogical  and  to  reflect  **o  -he 
reliability  of  the  tent  ■*>.-.  'Mins,  it  eho  j-  j fct  uwlou  tha.  >e  r auKuuc  <« 
the  tension  items  is  not  baaed  on  t'je  literal  see  tracy  of  the 
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responses,  bat  on  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  them  about  the 
psycliolo^i  ,aJ  state  of  the  respondents  at  the  tiv-e  the  questions  were 
answered  The  inference  srggeated  here  is  that  euphoria  was  present 
at  the  poet -bomb  stage.  On  the  afternoon  ut  D-day,  the  men  might  hav- 
felt  relief  that  no  one  had  been  htn . during  the  maneuver.  It  is  lively 
that  they  were  looking  forward  to  breaking  camp  and  to  receiving 
paases.  But  apparently  this  euphoria  had  only  a momentary  or  short- 
term effect,  since  18  days  after  D-day  there  appeared  to  be  a tendency 
to  return  to  the  responses  given  at  the  baseline  test. 


TABLE  U 

LACE  OP  TENSIONS  AT  EACH  STAGE  OP  THE  »K SEARCH 
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FINDINGS  RELATED  TO  VOLUNTEERING 

As  reflected  in  responses  on  two  of  tfu  e-e  questions,  psrticipsnts* 
willingness  to  volunteer  diminished  as  the  experiment  proceeded. 

Three  of  every  four  of  i».  • participants  (74  per  cent)  accet tered  at 
Ute  post  -indoctrination  stage  stated  that  if  given  a choice  between  on 
A-bomb  maneuver  and  a conventional  maneuver  without  A-bombs,  they 
would  have  chosen  the  former.  (See  Tnhle  14.)  Again,  the  effect  of  the 

TABU!  U 

SBXINGMCSS  TO  VOLUNTEER  AT  EACH  «T*nir  OT  THE  RESEARCH 


indoctrination  may  be  Inferred  by  contrasting  this  with  the  percentage 
of  non-participants  (41  per  cent)  who  < cported  at  the  pest-.*adoc*rinattun 
stage  that  they  would  have  chosen  the  A-bomb  maneuver. 

Prom  the  post-bomb  to  the  delayea  effects  stage,  a sharp  decr*"*o*. 
from  83  to  *3  per  cent  (n  < .01),  was  otvervid  In  lire  p.upo.*tiou  of 
participants  who  stated  that  they  would  have  chosen  an  A-fcc.  .u  uu^u^er 
On  ♦hr  other  hand,  the  non-participants  showed  % sharp  iacr  rje  in 
prefe.  -nee  for  the  A-bomb  maneuver  (from  4.  to  35  per  cent 
(.  •!  < o < .05)]  bi '.ween  the  post-indoctrination  and  delayed  effects  stages. 
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WCUHYV  tESTRlHES  HtfOMUTtOM 


Four  out  cf  five  (80  per  cent)  of  the  participants  express*"*  willing- 
ness to  volunteer  for  another  A-bomb  maneuv*.t  u the  Army  should 
need  experienced  men  for  such  a maneuver  in  the  future.  This  propor- 
tion remained  stable  from  the  pcit -indoctrination  test  through  the  later 
stages.  Willingness  of  non-particioanta  to  volunteer  for  an  A-bomb 
maneuver  increased  slightly  (.10  < p < .20)  over  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ment from  pout-indoctrination  (Stage  B)  io  the  final  teat  (Stage  D)  and 
approached  the  absolute  level  of  the  particlprr  »* 

Significantly  fewer  participants  at  the  poet-bomb  etage  as  com- 
pared with  either  of  die  two  preceding  stages  were  Willing  to  volunteer 
for  a secret,  dangerous  mission  (.01  < p < .05).  This  lower  level  c*t 
willingness  to  volunteer  for  such  a mission  persisted  through  the  delayed 
effects  stage  (Study  ».*).  Non- participants  showed  no  significant  changes 
from  one  stage  to  another  on  this  item. 


SUMMARY  EVALUATION  ON  THE  ABOVE  FINDINGS1* 


1 


Determinants  of  the  findings  reported  on  information,  confidence, 
anxiety,  tensions,  end  volunteering  are  interrelated.  In  varying  measure, 
all  of  these  findings  contribute  toward  answering  the  two  basic  questions 
at  the  attitude  assessment  research: 

1.  To  what  extent  did  the  indoctrination  and  the  maneuver 
increase  the  troops’  level  at  Information  about  atomic 
warfare? 

2.  To  what  extent  did  ths  Indoeti  inetlon  and  the  maneuver 
increase  confidence  and  redoes  anxiety  and  fear  in  tha 

- participants? 

A clear  answer  can  be  given  to  the  first  question: 

An  measured  by  the  techniques  of  this  study,  a substantial 
increas  * in  the  troops’  level  of  information  about  atomic 
warfare  was  shown  to  follow  the  indoctrination.  This  higher 
level  of  information  persisted  throughout  the  experiment. 

Leas  clearly  interpretabie  are  the  findings  related  to  conf  Mer  — *»nd 
reduction  of  anxiety  and  fear: 

On  the  positive  side,  significantly  more  men  stated  by  the 
end  of  the  experiment  that  they  thought  they  would  do  well  in 

- combat.  Including  combat  involving  an  A-bomb.  Throughout 
the  experiment,  large  proportion*  of  the  men  expressed  con- 
fidence that  the  experts  know  enough  about  the  A-bon.b  to  * ,s 
U with  safety  in  military  maneuvers.  Furthermore.  Urge 
proportions  expressed  willingness  to  volunteer  for  another 
A-bomb  maneuver. 

On  the  negative  side,  large  proportions  at  men  admitted 
having  beer,  frightened  by  the  flash  end  bust,  horh  immedla.riy 
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after  the  detonation  and  as  long  as  18  days  later.  Also.  j > j 

immediately  after  ti:e  detonation,  men's  willingness  to  voi-  j ; 1 

unteer  for  a secret,  dangeroun  mission  diminished.  By  the  j ' j 

tune  18  days  bad  elapsed  following  the  detonation,  the  mur. - , ! | j 

ber  of  men  who  indicat  d worry  about  being  sent  or»  th<» 

A-bomb  maneuver  had  increased,  and  fewer  men  preferred 
the  A-bomb  maneuver  over  e conventional  maneuver. 

Finally,  confidence  in  the  outfit^  "eadlness  for  combat  4 

regressed  and  men’s  estimates  of  danger  of  various  effects  j 

of  the  A-bomb  to  the  troops  increased  between  the  time  of  I 

the  detonation  and  the  end  of  the  study.  j 

ft  appears  from  these  findings  that  there  is  some  possibility  of  an  I 

increase  in  tree’s  self -confidence;  as  men  were  given  first-hand  j 

experience  with  the  A-bomb,  some  of  their  fears  were  reduced.  There 
are  other  indications,  however,  that  considerable  proportions  of  men  4 

retained  fears,  persisted  in  what  might  be  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  4 

danger  of  the  A-bomb,  and  did  not  really  consider  themselves  ready  for 
A-bomb  fighting.  j 
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Chapter  4 

INFORMATION  AMD  SELF-COMi*.-  LMCE 
AS  FACTORS  IN  TROOPS’  RESPONSES 


INFORMATION  IN  RELATION  TO  OTHER  CHARACTERISTIC? 


Substantial  individual  differences  were  observed  in  the  men’s  level 
of  information  about  atomic  warfare  and  in  their  gain  in  inforn.it ion 
resuiting  from  indoctrination.  In  the  baseline  study  (Study  A),  for  exam- 
ple. among  participant  troops,  the  lowest  number  of  correct  responses 
made  by  any  man  to  the  ?0  questions  related  to  atomic  weapon*  and  war- 
fare was  zero,  and  the  largest  number,  28.  The  mean  nu  -nrer  of  correct 
responses  was  12.1  with  a standard  deviation  of  5.2.  This  relatively 
great  individual  variation  persisted  through  the  post -indoctrination  stage 
(Study  B).  although  its  range  (from  5 to  28)  was  somewhat  reduced. 
Further,  the  mean  nunsocr  of  correct  responses  rose  to  21.6  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  4.1.  A wide  range  in  individual  gain  in  information 
from  baseline  to  post -indoctrination  wee  also  observed  (from  -3  to  +23).* 

With  these  large  individual  differences  as  s point  of  departure,  three 
groups  of  hypotheses  were  developed. 

1.  It  was  hypothesized  that  levs’  of  information  would  be  higher,  and 
gain  in  information  greater,  faring  those  troops  who  (a)  had  had  rela- 
tively more  schooling;  (b)  had  volunteered  for  the  Army;  (c)  had  been  in 
ibeir  outfits  I or  a relatively  longer  time;  (d)  preferred  their  own  Army 
branch;  and  (e)  reported  fewer  manifestations  of  tension.' 

2.  It  was  farther  hypothesized  that  level  of  Information  was  posi- 
tively related  to  the  troops’  canfidencs  in  (:.)  themselves,  (b)  their  ""♦fits, 
and  (c)  the  ability  of  the  experts  to  control  the  A-bomb.  As  a corollary, 
it  was  reasoned  that  fewer  of  the  better-informed  troops  would  express 
anxiety  about  the  maneuver  aa  a whole,  ?.  about  the  effects  of  the 
A-bomb.  A second  implication  was  that  more  of  the  better-informed 
troops  would  be  willing  to  volunteer  both  for  another  A-bomb  maneuver 
and  for  an  unspecified  but  implicitly  dangerous  mission. 


This  chapter  was  writtas  by  Swrw)  0.  Schauta  aad  1«*~  !..  Fir  it  TUe  *Lu.x- 

Mttaa  is  RelW<ca  to  Other  CtowUiihiu'  was  pttystti  vitii  the  coUaba.vtta*  <if  fa— a>  ~ 
Hochstto  aad  D.  J.  Cahaim. 
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*As  dicrtal  by  aeJf*tey<Ata  et  vaitoos  fihyatoloficai  m actions.  Ssa  Chapter  5. 
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3.  Last,  it  was  hypothesized  that  if  self-confidence  were  determined, 
at  least  in  part,  by  information  level,  prediction  of  self-confidence  at  a 
later  stage  from  level  of  inf ormatioi.  at  a preceding  stage  would  be  possible. 


TABLE  IS 

ME  AM  INFORMATION  SCORES;* 
INDOCTRINATED  AND  NON-INDOC  iRINATED  TROOPS 
BY  EDUCATION  AND.  OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS 
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Education  and  Other  Characteristics  4 

The  data  summarized  in  Table  15  indicate  that  the  better-educated 
troops  exhibited  significantly  more  knowledge  after  indoctrination  than 
did  the  leaser-educated  (p  < .01).  -Utbough  no  significant  difference  m 
in>oi  mat  ion  was  found  between  the  two  groups  prior  to  indoctrination. 
The  data,  however,  do  not  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  information  level 
or  information  gain  were  related  to  the  troops’  method  of  entry  into  the 
Army,  length  of  time  in  outfit,  preference  fo.-  service  in  the  Airborne, 
or  tension  manifestations. 


Confidence 

Following  indoc:-  Inst  ion,  significantly  more  of  the  better-informed' 
troops  (as  compared  with  the  lesser-informed)  stated  that  they  would  do 
well  in  conventional  combat,  as  well  as  in  combat  involving  the  use  of 
an  A-bomb  against  an  enemy.  There  was  only  a suggestive  difference, 
however,  between  the  better-informed  and  lesser-informed  troops  with 
respect  to  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  experts  to  control  the  A-bomb, 
and  there  was  :>o  significant  difference  in  their  confidence  in  the  outfit's 
readiness  for  combat.  (See  Table  16.) 

An  additional  finding  of  some  interest  concerning  the  interrelationship 
between  confidence  and  knowledge  results  from  analysis  at  the  two  items 
in  the  questionnaire,  the  responses  to  which  permit  overestimation  or 
underestimation  of  the  A-bomb’s  effectiveness.  (See  page  43  and  Table 
10.)  Analysis  of  thes<*  error  choices  of  all  troops  in  the  sample  who 
answered  these  quest.:  ns  incorrectly  indicates  that  on  the  question 
concerning  blast  effect,  31  per  cent  at  the  self-confident  troops,  as 
compared  with  57  per  cent  of  the  r<on-aeif-confident  (or  “other"  troops); 
overestimated  the  bomb's  effectiveness;  on  the  question  concerning 
fire  flash,  21  per  cent  of  the  self-confident  troops,  and  48  per  cent  of 
the  non-self-confident  tended  to  overestimate. 

Anxiety 

Consistent  with  the  finding  about  self-  confidence,  sig^ificcr.' .ic-re 
of  the  better  informed  men  stated  just  prie-  to  the  detonation  that  thev 
were  “not  worried  at  all*  about  the  maneuver  or  about  the  vrrious 
effects  of  the  A-bomb.  (See  Table  17.) 
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"Since  so  miotic  cosbieatioa  of  troops  ccsld  ho  wot  to.  tnatiag  oil  tfcoc  hype**  ---*,  it  warn 
socoomoty  for  potposem  uf  cwielxiv?  ara'.ysie  to  one  diMereot  groupings.  Fat  teeUag  tbs  fucat 
aeries  of  hypeth-sec  (the  relationship  between  iafonoMioo  and  the  vsrtoos  becxgicecd  ot  atbt*- 
dioal  characteristics),  participant  Gvonp  l sod  ncu-particiv-n*  Gr->--  V 6 mar.  f non  ecsbasv 
into  one  non  indoctrinated  group , *niie  particippo:  iiixsp*  • aud  2 an:-  ooshiaod  into  «v> 

Uiaated  troop.  For  totting  the  socood  series  of  nyMbtcst  (the  relstioiahi^  between  iuromaUaa 
revet,  end  cunt idence,  anxiety,  and  volunteeriof  behavior),  (leiicppn  Groups  1 and  2 «e 
utilised.  t.-Sing  the  -v-**heeiit  that  selt-confidem-c  could  b*  r,  .dieted  iron  information 
level,  articieent  Groups  2 sad  9 were  analysed  at  Stages  B and  C (poat-indocttifaatiaa  sd 
pout -bomb,  ret. actively). 
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TABLE  16 

CONFIDENCE  3Y  LEVEL  OF  1 »r L."J1 ATION 
ABOUT  ATOMIC  WARFARE 
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WlUlagMM  to  Volunteer 

On  ToiunlMriBf  bduvior  the  fiiv+inga  or*  inconsistent.  More  of  tie 
better-informed  men  stated  that  they  were  willing  to  volunteer  for  “a 
secret  dangerous  mission*  and  indicated  s preference  for  an  A-bomb 
maneuver  over  a similar  maneuver  without  an  A-bomb.  On  the  other 


TABLE  17 

ANXIETY  BY  LEVEL  OB  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  ATOMIC  fARFAKE 
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Prediction  of  Self-confidence 

The  hypothetic  the*  the  troops'  information  level  at  <he  post- 
indoctrination  stage  may  be  used  to  predict  their  seif -confide  ace  at 
the  post-bomb  stage  appr  r»  to  b*.  tenable,  although  it  is  baaed  oat  vary 
small  numbers.  Significantly  larger  proportions  at  thomon  who  were 
better  informed  prior  to  the  detonation  indicated,  following  the  det- 
onation, that  they  thought  they  would  ao  all  right  in  consent  tonal  combat, 
as  well  as  in  combat  in  which  an  A-bomb  was  used  against  an  enemy 
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hana,  there  were  no  differences  between  th  1 proportions  of  ucttti- 
inforrnrd  and  lesser-informed  troops  eapi  es  •:>i^  willingness  to  volun- 
teer for  another  A-bomb  manet  ver. 
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VOLUNTEERING  BV  LEVIS'  OF  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  ATOMIC  WART  * H€ 
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Summary 

A positive  relationship,  though  not  necessarily  causal,  was  observed 
in  this  study  between  information  on  the  one  hand  and  such  character- 
istics as  self-confidence  and  , ck  of  anxiety  cn  the  other.  A oo*it;v<* 
relationship  was  siso  observed  between  the  troops*  gain  ir*  information 
and  their  educational  level.  Contrary  to  expectation,  no  such  relation- 
ship was  .observed  between  information  are  method  of  entry  into  the 
Army,  time  in  outfit,  branch  preference,  and  susceptibility  to  tensions. 


SELF-CON  FIDENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
OTHER  CKARA'T*’EF.1ST1CS 

It  has  been  noted  that  a major  problem  at  operational  and  research 
concern  was  the  effect  which  t r*tntrlgln  ltflffllf  *1,1*rf,r*>  might  have  upon 
the  seif -confidence  cf  the  troops  receiving  it.  Related  to  the  research 
findings  sicur  ;d  through  the  measurement  of  troops'  self-confidence 
ai  the  various  stage*  vt  training*  is  the  finding  that  a relatively  high 
interrelationship  existed  between  the  troops’  self-confidence  end  their 
knowledge  of  atomic  warfare.  It  wae  hypothesised  that  » elf -confidence 
was  related  to  various  other  of  the  troop  characteristics  measured. 

The  present  section  describee  the  findings  examined  in  the  light  at 
this  hypothesis. 

As  previously  noted,*  the  estimates  of  self -confidence  utilised  were 
baned  on  tbs  troops*  responses  to  two  Rems,  one  involving  tbs  troops' 
self -evaluations  of  how  well  they  thought  they  would  do  in  combat,  the 
other  involving  eeif-ev-luatioaa  at  bow  well  they  thought  they  would  ao 
in  combat  in  whic'»  A-bcor.t/S  were  used  against  an  enemy.  It  wae  con- 
sidered Justifiable  to  use  the  single  question  concerning  performance 
in  A-bomb  combat  to  separate  the  self -confident  front  the  non-self- 
confident  troops.  The  choice  of  this  item  was  largely  based  on  its 
greater  relevance  to  the  tratniag  program.  Performance  in  atom  .c 
combat  would  constitute  the  ultimate  criterion  at  training  in  atomic 
warfare,  and  this  item  probably  approximated  such  a «rU«»  mi  more 
closely  than  any  other  in  the  questionnaire.’ 

In  order  to  secure  a sufficient  r.^mber  of  cases  for  analysis,  all  of 
tbs  men  is  Croupe  3,  3,  i,  and  10  (La.,  all  participants)  who  had  been 
questioned  in  the  poet -maneuver  study  at  Stage  C were  pooled.*  Of  the 
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332  rr.cn  in  these  groups,  240  (72  per  cent)  had  indicated  at  Stage  C mat 
they  wouirf  do  ail  right  in  at  on  it  combat.  These  respondents  were 
considered  self-confident;  the  remaining  92  men  (28  percent), 
non-self -confident.* 


BACKukOUHD  CHARACTER  TICS; 
WELr-COWFiDEHT  AHO  NOIMEhF-CONnDF.NT 
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The  two  groups  proved  t»  he  quite  similar  with  reaped  to  eccfc 
background  variables  aa  age,  marital  status,  aad  length  of  time  km  outfit. 
In  educational  background,  nut*.,  &a£  length  of  time  in  service,  however, 
differences  ware  found  which  achieved  or  aporoached  significance.  (Sea 
Table  20.)  Self-confident  troops  had  had  more  schooling,  held  high,  r 
rank,  and  had  been  in  the  Army  longer  than  the  non -self -confident  tr— ops. 
Loss  conclusive  difference*  were  observed  with  reaper  to  of 

entry  into  the  Army:  draftees  were  proportionately  seam  what  fawe- 
among  the  self-confident. 

Attitudes  Toward  Military  da -vice 

Relatively  more  of  the  eelf -confident  ti  cops  appeared  to  f»»ve  x. 
favorable  attitude  toward  mill's t p life  than  did  the  nco-Nelf -confident. 
Larger  proportions  at  t>v»  self-csofidem  troops  esprcceedi  (U  uawd* 

ingnese  to  *cc:pt  an  U. ciiaU.  horxr^b'e  d.achere**;  (3)  tn«  d»lt,?  t**st 
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TABLE  21 


ATTITUDES  TOSAKO  NILtTAPr  SERVICE, 

SELF -CONFIDENT  AND  NON-SELF  CONFIDENT  TROOPS 


they  could  «r-.-v«  their  country  better  ee  soldiers  then  so  civilians;  (3) 
e preference  for  the  Army  over  any  other  service;  and  ( I)  a preference 
for  their  own  Army  branch  (in  this  case  the  Airborne)  over  anv  other 
Army  branch. 
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their  own  outfits.  This  was  indicated  in  the  troops'  responses  to  « 
cluster  'A  four  related  items.  (See  Table  22.1 

Attitudes  Toward  Army  Job 

/ nalysis  of  the  three  items  concerning  job  attitudes  indicates  r.o 
difference  between  the  groups.  Almost  exactly  equal  proportions  of  the 
self -confident  and  non-self -confident  men  regarded  their  work  or 
training  as  necessary  to  the  Army,  not  exet*-i*'e,  and  generally  satisfying. 


TABLE  23 
JOB  ATTITUDES; 

SELF-CONFIDENT  AND  NON-SELF -CONFIDENT  TNOOPS 
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Be  if -confidence  in  Relation  to  Other  Confidence  Usms 

An  previously  stated,1*  self-confidence  as  measured  by  a man's 
prediction  of  his  performance  in  atomic  combat  proved  to  be  interre- 
lated (»{  » .7?)  with  self-confidence  as  measured  toy  hto  prediction  o» 
performance  in  conventional  combat.  The  troops’  self-confidence  in 
their  ability  to  engage  in  atomic  combat  proved,  moreover,  to  u~ 
related  to  their  responses  to  several  other  items  falling  In  the  same 
general  area.  (See  Table  24.)  Considerably  larger  proportions  of  the 
seif -confident  than  of  the  non- **11 -confident  troops  Indicated  that  they 
were  also  confident  about  the  combat -readiness  of  thstr  outfits,  and  the 
experts'  ability  to  control  the  A-bomb. 

Willingness  to  Volunteer 

The  same  patterns  n--v  '.led  in  re»pon.'<n  *.s  I'cms  cr**cerniRi* 
volunteering  as  did  in  the  response*  to  items  aesesjing  confute” - - 
Larger  proportions  of  the  seif -confident  tr*-<npe  .**Mcated  their  willing- 
ness to  /Visitor  r~~  explicitly  or  implicitly  Jmv.orous  missions. 
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TABLE  2A 


RESPONSES  TC  CTUER  QUESTIONS  AjjESSiNQ  CONFIDENCE 
SELF-CONFIDENT  AND  NON-SELF-CONFIDENT  TROOPS 


Tension  Mfc»dfcgtailona 

A pronounced  negative  relationship  appeared  to  exist  between  aelf- 
confidence  end  tension,  aa  indicated  by  the  responses  of  the  two  groupa 
to  the  aerie  a a#  questions  concerning  physiological  or  psychological 
evidences  at  atretic.  On  each  at  the  aeven  questions  about  tenaion  man- 
tfaatatioas  (Table  U),  proportionately  more  of  the  ae  if -confident  then 
of  the  non -aelf -confident  troopa  repot  ted  never  having  experienced  Ute 
particular  reaction  indicated. 


TABLE  a 

VLUNGNESS  TO  VOLUNTEER; 
-OONFtr*ChT  AND  NON-STLF-CONFK>ENT 
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TAuLt  26 

LACK  OF  TENSIONS; 

SELF-CONFIDENT  ANt'  NON  SELE-CONPtDENT 
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War  P«wlmlwa 

i«;.  Consistent  with  the  finding*  already  rspor*ed  in  (Ida  sect  loo,  the 
•a  If -confident  troop*  appeared  to  be  nor*  opt  lm  latte  with  raapact  to 
the  imminence  of  a war  with  Russia.  Differences  in  leapoase  to  quea 
tiona  concerning  the  probable  duration  of  such  a war  and  estimates  of 
Rear  la's  supply  of  atom***  bomb*  were,  however,  inconclusive.  (See 
Table  27.) 
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An  unexpected  incidental  finding  was  that  a large  nunr.be r „i  r.on- 
self -confident  troops  checked  “no  -..'pinion”  in  response  to  the  question, 
“Do  you  think  the  United  States  will  ever  be  at  war  against  Russia?* 
The  entire  distribution  of  responses  to  this  question  is  presented  ir. 
Tabic  28. 


TABLE  it 

EXPECTATION  OF  WAR  WITH  RUSSIA; 
SELF-CONFIDENT  AND  NON-SELF-CONFIDENT  TROOPS 


The  interrelationship  between  self-confidence  and  knowledge  about 
atonic  warfare  baa  been  previously  reported.*  It  is  recalled  that  ’he 
aeif -confident  troops  were  better  informed  than  the  non-self -confident. 

Anxiety  and  Estimates  of r~ 


In  their  responses  to  the  series  of  items  concerning  worry,  fright 
and  estimates  of  danger,  the  self -confident  troops  appeared  to  have 
been  leaa  anxious  about  the  maneuver  than  were  the  non-self -confident. 
(See  Table  29.)  More  of  the  self-confident  ;r-n  indicated  that  they  wr« 
not  frightened  about  the  bomb  or  the  maneuver,  and  fewer  of  .nem  tended 
to  exaggerate  the  dengeroueness  of  the  bomb's  effects.  With  respect  *o 
expressions  of  fright  aboMt  the  bomb’s  specific  *»*?<•  etc,  ?r.  wever,  the 
differences  between  the  two  groups  weie  small  and  inc  endue  fv - • :?  ->•» 
were  no  differences  in  responses  tc  two  of  the  items  included  *his 
cluster,  inti  only  suggestive  differences  in  U e o ners. 
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TAB!.  ¥ 29 

ANX1ETV  ABOUT  T.1E  A BOMB  AND  ESTIVATES  OF  DANGER; 
SELF-CONFIDENT  AND  NON-SELF-CONFlUEM  TROOPS 
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From  the  findings  reported,  it  is  apparent  that  there  sere  unport  ani 
differences  between  the  self-confident  and  the  non -seif -confident  txw>*« 
Nevertheless,  because  eelf-ccufidencc  «t  an  attitude  proved  to  be  related 
to  education  as  a background  characteristic,  these  differences  could  not 
be  taken  st  face  value.  Tc  what  extent  were  the  superior  characteristics 
of  the  eelf -confident  group— their  better  adji'.*unent  to  military  life, 
greater  freedom  irost  tension  ^nd  anxiety,  greater  knowledge  of  the 
indoctr Station  materials,  as  well  as  the  self-confidence  itself— related 
to  the  general  superiority  >,  bacl.gr o*»nd  Lrplied  by  gieaiev  schooling? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  tills  question,  the  groups  originally  aai - 
terized  at  er It -confident  or  aa  non-self -coufiderd  t-»re  aubdivi ' :i, 
depending  on  whetfc.  - or  net  the  individual*  contacted  in  them  h*d 
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completed  high  school.  The  four  gro<ps  resuH'^s  from  this  breakdown, 
toge  trier  with  the  number  of  .Tien  in  each,  are:  3 

1.  Self-confident,  higher-educated  troops  (107) 

2.  Non-self -confident,  high* --educated  troops  (27) 

...  Self-confident,  lower-cducpted  troops  (131) 

4.  Non-self-confident,  lower -educated  troops  (59). 

Analysis  of  the  four  resultant  sub-groups  indicated  that  the  breakdown 
by  education  appeared  to  have  Utile  effect  ou  ,i.ost  of  the  differences 
originally  observed.  On  attitudes  toward  military  service  and  towarc 
their  outfits,  and  in  their  general  confidence,  willingness  to  vol’aitecr, 
tension  manifestations,  and  knowiedge  of  atomic  warfare,  the  self- 
confident  groups —whether  higher-  or  lower-educated— tended  to  resemble 
each  other  somewhat  more  closely  than  they  did  the  non-self -confident, 
troops  of  comparable  educational  level.  **  (See  Tables  30  and  31.)  In  two 
important  areas,  however,  the  breakdown  by  education  indicated  rela- 
tionships that  were  not  apparent  In  the  simple  comparison  of  self- 
confident  and  non-self-confident  troops. 

From  the  findings  concerning  the  background  characteristics,  which 
are  presented  «c  Table  32,  it  appears  that  those  higher-educated  troops 
who  were  lacking  in  self-confidence  differed  considerably  from  the  other 
three  groups.  Disproportionately  fewer  of  the  troops  in  this  group  were 
: volunteers,  were  non  commissioned  officers,  and  had  had  more  than 
one  year  of  Army  service.  The  possibility  is  suggested,  therefore,  that 
among  higher-educated  troops,  self-confidence  may  be  a positive  function 
of  metnod  of  entry  or  length  of  service  Ut  the  Army,  or  of  rank,  which  is 
closely  related  to  time  in  service. 

The  findings  concerning  the  cluster  of  items  related  to  fear  of  the 
atomic  comb  and  its  speckle  -fleets,  as  well  as  estimates  of  the  danger 
attending  these  effects,  were  less  clear-cut.  In  analyzing  this  group  of 
questions  (see  Table  33),  it  waa  assumed  that  perception  cf  danger,  fear 
of  specific  A-bomb  effects,  and  general  fear  of  the  atomic  bomb  were 
interrelated.  In  the  case  of  the  lower-educated  troops,  this  interrela- 
tionship was  clearly  observed:  larger  proportions  of  the  son-self - 
confident  than  of  the  self-confident  men  described  the  evrlesio  “ Uw 
bomb  ae  frightening,  admitted  fear  of  its  various  effects,  and  described 
- them  as  dangerous. 

A simitar  interrelationship  was  not  observed  in  the  responses  of  tue 
higher-educated  troops  to  this  cluster  of  questions.  A significantly 
larger  proportion  of  the  non -self -confident  among  the  higher -educated 
troops  reported  that  they  were  frightened  by  the  A-bomb  expi  *icn.  In 
contrast  to  this,  however,  significantly  larger  numbers  oi  the  s>«- If -rent inert 
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than  of  the  non -self -confident  reported  fear  of  the  A-bomb's  bias’,  while 
there  *ere  no  conclusive  differences  on  te<  r of  flash,  immediate  radia- 
tion. cr  residual  radiation.  Ir.  estimates  of  danger  the  differences  between 
the  two  higher-educated  groups  were  almost  negligible, 

Summary 

Comparison  of  the  self -confident  and  non-self -confident  troops 
revealed  a number  of  relatively  clear,  co^u.atent  differences  between  the 
two  groups.  The  aelf-confident  troops  tended  to  differ  from  the  non  self- 
confident  in  the  following  rec-.t-cta.  They  were:  (1)  better  educated;  (2) 
of  higher  rank;  (3)  of  longer  Army  service;  (4)  be?*er  adjusted  to  Army 
life;  (5)  better  adjusted  to  their  outfits;  (6)  more  confident  about  their 
outfits  and  about  me  ability  of  the  experts  to  use  the  A-bomb  safely;  (7) 
lers  susceptible  to  nervousness  and  tension;  (8)  more  optimistic  with 
respect  to  the  imminence  of  war  with  Russia;  (S)  better  informed  about 
atomic  weapons  and  atomic  warfare;  <)0)  more  willing  to  volunteer; 

(11)  less  inclined  to  be  worried  or  fearful  about  the  A-botnb  and  about 
the  maneuver;  and  (13)  less  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  dangerousness  of 
the  bomb's  specific  effects. 

Further  analysis,  in  which  the  educational  background  of  the  self- 
confident  and  non-aelf -confident  troops  was  held  constant,  did  not  substan- 
tially alter  the  find'ngs  listed  above.  Two  possibilities  were  suggested; 

(1)  among  higher-educated  troops  self-confidence  may  be  a function  of 
length  of  time  in  and  method  of  entry  into  the  Army;  (2)  perception  of 
danger,  fear  of  specific  A -bomb  effects,  and  general  fear  of  the  A-bomb 
were  interrelated  In  the  case  of  lower-educated  troops  but  not  in  the  case 
of  higher-educated  troops. 
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Chafer  5 

VERBAL  REPORTS  OE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  REACTSOMS* 


On  D-day.  at  the  poat-bomb  stage,  the  men  were  asked  a series  at 
questions  * about  pfcytMf'jicii  reactions  which  they  might  have  experi- 
enced on  the  day  of  the  maneuver.  On  these  items,  relatively  few  (from 
1 per  cent  to  8 per  cent  of  the  men)  reported  having  experienced  at  least 
one  of  the  reactions.  It  was  hypothesised  that  reports  of  such  physio- 
logical reactions  might  be  related  to  attitudes  toward  the  Army,  to  self- 
confidence,  tc  anxiety,  to  tensions,  and  even  to  the  ability  to  learn  about 
atomi?  warfare;  therefore,  responses  of  all  the  men  who  answered 
affirmatively  ♦*  it  least  one  of  tba  physiological  reaction  questions  were 
isolated  for  comparison  with  responses  at  the  group  who  am  wered  all 
the  questions  negatively. 

h order  to  incr*a..e  the  number  at  cases  tor  this  analysis,  data  on 
all  of  the  man  (Qroupa  *.  I,  t.  and  10,  totaling  S3J)  who  wars  questioned 
at  the  post-bomb  stag*  (Study  C)  wars  combined.*  Of  this  combined 
group,  S7  (30  par  cent)  said  that  they  had  experienced  et  least  one  of  the 
physiological  reactions.  These  man  are  designated  * physiological  reac- 
tors* (PR’s)  in  tbs  following  analysts. 

>,  As  might  be  expected,  mi*-  group  of  87  men  varied  within  itself. 

Rome  reported  only  one,  others  mors  than  one  reaction;  soma  reported 
mild  reactions,  others  more  violent  reactions.  While  a detailed  analysis 
cl  the  different  types  of  reactors  would  be  of  great  interest,  the  small 
mmbsr  of  men  available  for  analysis  did  not  permit  such  a break dow  >. 

In  dm  absence  of  such  s possibility,  the  first  comparison  was  made 
between  the  87  P»*a  and  tba  *M  non-motors  (NR’s). 
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OVER-ALL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  FHYSIOLOCICA' 

REACTORS  AND  NON-RE ACTOF S 

This  initial  analysis*  indite  ~* ,w*'*  larger  proportions  of  PR's  than 
of  NK’s  were  (1)  lacking  in  sc *r- confidence;  (2)  tense  and  n**rva»*s; 

(1)  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the  Army  and  their  outfits,  <4)  unwilling 
to  volunteer  for  another  A-bor-tb  maneuver  or  for  a secret,  dangerous 
mission;  (5)  frightened  by  the  A-bomb  and  its  effects;  (6)  pessimistic: 
about  war  with  Russia;  (7)  incorrect  in  th^*i  responses  to  information: 
questions  associated  with  anxiety.  On  most  background  variables,  how- 
ever (age,  method  of  entry  u.-*-.  the  Army,  marital  status,  nnk.  length  of 
service  in  the  Army  and  in  the  outfit),  physiological  reactors  did  not  dif- 
fer from  the  non-reactors.  Only  in  their  education  did  they  differ  the 
PR's  were  less  well  educated;  only  89  per  cent  of  the  PR’s  as  compared 
v/‘*.h  82  per  cent  of  the  NR's  hed  gone  beyond  grade  school  i.05,  < p * .10), 

Further  analysis  of  the  education  factor  showed: 

1.  There  was  a higher  incidence  of  PR'e  among  lower-educated  than 
among  higher- educated  troops.*  One  out  of  four  (24  per  cent)  «f  the  194 
men  who  had  set  completed  high  school  said  that  he  had  experienced  at 
least  one  physiological  reaction,  as  compared  with  me  ats*  of  seven 

(IS  per  cent)  of  the  138  men*  who  had  completed  highechnol  (.01  % p <.35). 

2,  The  lower-educated  PR's  reported  having  experienced  more  reac- 
tions per  man  (3.1*  than  the  higher-educated  PR's  (1.0). 

37  The  lower-educated  PR's  reported  having  experienced  reactions 
of  a more  violent  character  than  did  the  higher  ♦educated  PR’s.  The  40 
lower  - educated  PR's  report-  d 25  of  tits  more  violent*  reactions,  whereas 
the  21  higher-educated  PR’s  reported  only  3 of  the  mare  violent  reactions.* 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  REACTORS 
. AND  NON-REACTORS  BY  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


Since  there  was  a suggestive  background  difference  between  PR’s  and 
NR’a  on  educational  level,  it  seemed  necessary  to  determine  whether  this 
educational  variable  rather  than  the  PA-NR  variable  •— a ar.  , ,i.d.  or 
co-variant,  with  the  relationships  between  physiological  reaction  »M 
other  items  on  the  questionnaire.  Therefore,  the  f ladings  few  PR's  r J 
NR’s  of  the  two  levels  were  aneJy fed  separately. 
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This  analysis  yielded  four  groups:  higher-educated  phyoioiogtc^i 
reactor  j (21  men),  lower -educated  piiysiolog  rui  reactors  (46  men), 
higher-educated  non-reactors  (115  men),  lower -educated  non-reactors 
(148  men).  It  is  recognised  that  analysis  based  on  such  small  groupr 
is  highly  tenuous,  but  such  anaiy-rs  is  necessary  because  the  two  Major 
groups  (PR's  and  NR's)  proved  to  be  more  heterogeneous  than  appeared 
at  first. 

Both  because  of  the  small  number  at  sub  jects  and  because  some  of 
the  differences  between  groups  prove  to  be  statistically  inconclusive. 
tM«  analysis  serves  only  to  suggest  hypotheses  for  test  tn  additional 
studies.  The  detailed  analysis  makas  it  apparent  that  not  all  the  attitu- 
dinal  differences  listed  above  can  be  related  to  the  single  factor  of 

facing  physl.i’ogicai  reactions;  for  while  some  appear  to  be  thus 
related , others  are  more  closely  rested  to  the  interaction  between  edu- 
cational level  and  experiencing  physiological  reactions.  Thus,  whan 
attitudes  are  classified  according  to  these  relationships,  four  possible 
categories  emerge,  baaed  upon  those  differences  which  appear  to  be 
chiefly  a function  of: 

1.  The  interaction  between  higher  education  sad  physiological 
reaction 

t.  The  interaction  between  lower  education  and  physiol  ogical 
■ reaction 

I.  The  single  factor  of  physiological  reaction  S' 

4 ^ 4.  Ths  single  factored  educational  level. 


Intaraetion  between  Hi 


Higher-educated  PR's  indicated  some  difficulty  tn  adjusting  to  mtt:  * 
tary  life,  as  compared  w«-.»  Mgher  educated  NR’s*  Fewer  of  those  PR's 
wanted  to  stay  is  tbs  Army,  fewer  of  them  thought  well  of  their  outfHa. 
and  fewer  of  them  were  satisfied  with  their  present  Army  job.  (See 
TSble  34.) 

Comparison  between  higher-educated  PR's  and  lower-educated  PR's 
ea>  these  items  la  difficult  because  of  the  extremely  small  number  of 
cases  in  the  two  groups.  The  obeerved  differences,  bewver,  . „t 
least  oeggeettve  of  aaa-randomvariaticna. 

Another  conclusion  that  can  be  drewn  from  the  data  in  Tibia  34  is 
that  the  differences  between  aigfrer-  educated  PR's  sad  higher-educated 


HR'S  were  larger,  or  the  average,  then  the  differences  between  lower- 
educated  Pit's  and  lower-educated  Kit  e. 


As  will  be  shown  subsequently.*  however,  on  many  dtner  < meal 
quest  lewis  (such  as  those  related  to  seff-coef(denct,  to  anxtaty,  and  those 
testing  Udormatioa),  the  Metier -educated  PR's  teodod  to  he  elmllR* 
the  hign^r -educated  WR'a.  There  is  soma  suggest  if  «,  iwrverthel'-.r 
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TABLE  34 

ATTITUDES  REFLECTING  ADJUSTMENT  TOWARD  MILITARY  LIFE; 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  REACTOR?  MID  NON-REaCTORS  AT  TfO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS 
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TABLE  35 

SELF-CONFIDENCE,  ANXIETY,  ANT*  1TNSIONS; 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  REACTORS  AND  NON-REACTORS  AT  T*0  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS 
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The  survey  findings,  summarized  in  Table  3f>,  indicate  with  cur;uderabip 
conoistency  that  this  group  of  men  (lower -c.bieated  PR’s)  was,  .wore  than 
any  other,  lacking  in  ^elf -confidence  and  beset  by  anxieties.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  they  had  difficulty  absorbing  information  inat  was  associ- 
ated with  anxiety. 

Note:  For  the  most  part,  he  indoctrination  procedures  had  served 
two  purposes:  (1)  informing  the  troops  about  the  atomic  bomb 
and  its  effects;  1.2)  reducing  excessive  anxieties.  Some  o .*  the 
factual  information  given  the  men  was  necessarily  combined 
with  efforts  to  conserve  such  anxieties  as  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  the  actual  dangers  of  the  situation.  It  was  Hypothesized 
that  data  containing  components  of  anxiety  might  not  be 
absc-he*  equally  well  by  PR’s  and  NR’t.  To  test  this  possi- 
bility, the  30  information  questions  were  examined  and  divided 
into  two  groups:  (1}  the  20  questions  deemed  to  contain  anxiety 
implications;  (2)  the  8 questions  thought  to  appraise  informa- 
tion alone  (“pure"  information)  (2  items  not  classified).** 

This  classification  was  made  a priori,  without  reference  to 
the  answers  given  on  the  questionnaires  by  PR’s  and  NR’s. 


TABLE  34 

MEAKDOVN  OF  RMPONSES  TO  MrOtHATMl  QUESTtOKS 
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A comparison  of  answers  of  physiological  rearters  and  non-'?Miw 
to  ths  two  sets  of  queotir-n*  shows  clearly  tha:  the  PT.'.'  were  as  o c. ; 3 
ful  as  the  NR‘i  in  assimilating  “pure”  information,  but  that  ‘-.c  • 

educated  PR's  tended  to  f»U  below  the  level  V.l  the  mheryirap*  on 
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TABLF  37 

AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  OP  CORRECT  RESPONSES  TO  PURE  INFORMATION  QUESTIONS; 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  REACTORS  AND  NON-REACTORS  AT  TWO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS 
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those  information  items  which  were  judged  to  contain  some  element  of 
anxiety.  Aa  i*  shown  in  Table  30,  lower-educated  PR‘a  had  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  lower- educated  NR*a  in  giving  correct  answers  to 
information-anxiety  ite»n#  than  to  purely  factual  questions. 


TABLE  36 


CONFIDENCE  IN  OUTFIT,  SERVICE  PREFERENCE,  AMD  WAN  PESSIMISM; 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  REACTORS  AM)  NON-REACTORS  AT  TWO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS 
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Differences  Associated  with  Education 

Physiological  reactors  w'ho  had  completed  high  school  apparently 
had  no  more  trouble  than  similarly  educated  nou-resctors  in  acquiring 
either  anxiety -associated  01  pure*  information.  (See Table  IN.)  in  fact, 
on  the  8 information  questions  judged  not  to  be  associated  with  anxiety, 
the  main  differer.ee  observed  was  between  higher-educated  and  lower- 
educated  men,  independent  of  their  physio; ogical  reactions  (see  Table  37). 


TABLE  3* 

RESPONSES  M THREE  ATTITUDE  A8EAS; 

PHYStOLOGICAL  REACTORS  AND  NON-REACTORS  AT  TWO  ECUCAri3KAL  LEVELS 
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Differences  Associated  with  Physiological  Reaction 

Pnysiological  reactors  of  both  educational  lewis  seerr.e.'  U> 
less  confidence  in  their  outfits,  leas  's’^rsbie  rHitudes  tow- rd  being  in 
the  At  <i;y.  and  raided  to  be  more  pessimistic  bout  a future  war  than 
•>on-r--'.ctor*  (sue  Table  38). 
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Additional  Findings 

In  all  four  groups,  very  high  proportions  of  men  expressed  confidence 
in  the  A-bomb  experts.  On  two  areas  of  questioning,  willingness  to  vc*  - 
unteer  and  evaluction  of  the  inton.  "dlon  prograir.,  no  pattern  related 
eithe.'  to  educational  level,  to  physiological  reactions,  or  to  interactions 
between  these  two  variables  could  be  discerned.  (See  Table  39.) 


HYPOTHESES  ABOUT  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  REACTION  AND  OTHER  VARIABLES 

Two  hypotheses  ,ray  be  postulated  from  the  preceding  findings: 

L The  differences  in  attitude  between  physiological 
reactors  and  non-reactors  observed  after  the  maneuver  are 
v attributable  to  relatively  fixed  personality  factors. 

2.  The  differences  in  attitude  between  physiological 
reactorn  and  non- reactors  observed  after  the  maneuver  are 
attributable  to  a stress  r section  limited  to  the  particular 

r Situation  studied. 

These  hypotheses  suggest  three  questions  for  study: 

1.  Can  the  physiological  reactors  be  predicted  from  their 
r;  v responses  to  questionnaires  given  at  tbs  preceding  stage  of 
research?  Would  it  have  been  possible  at  Stage  B to  identify 
the  men  who  were  Inter  to  reveal  theme  elves  as  physio- 
logical reactors  at  Stage  C* 

L Do  changes  h the  rsepowsae  of  physiological  reactors 
from  one  questionnaire  stage  to  sandier  parallel  those  of 
nan-reactors? 

3.  Did  the  dtfXereocee  between  physiological  reactors  and 
non- reactors  exhibited  at  Stage  C— immediately  after  the 
detection— persist  at  Stage  D when  the  men  had  returned 
to  Fort  Campbell? 

Comparisons  between  physiological  reactors  and  non-reactors  were 
made  to  an  effort  to  answer  these  questions.1*  The  results  secured, 
however,  do  not  yield  a conclusive  answer  to  them.  PR's  did  nr*  differ 
significantly  from  HR's  ait  Stage  V,  or  & changes  between  Stages  9 and 
w However,  tf  lack  of  etatletical  significance  is  disregarded  and  the 
pattern  of  results  alone  Is  f-xamtaed.  indication  are  aeon  of  a constant 
relationship  which  serves  to  differentiate  the  groups.  Although 
these  differences  between  PR's  and  NR  t are  only  in  degree,  at  every 
stage  of  the  experiment,  the  physiological  reactors  tended  to  respond  It  s 
favorably,  from  an  Army  •‘yr-’pe-nt,  than  A".tl  the  uoa-  rcacio.s.  Mere 


uis  r and  HR's  mot  MaiyuU  t 'y  *tkom  hscssar  iit  wtwdy 
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light  will  be  shed  on  this  problem  by  evidence  obtained  by  humUKG  in 
a later  study  based  on  another  A-bomb  detonation  at  Camp  Desert  Rock. 

Lack  of  Significant  Differences  at  the  Post-indoctrination  Stage 

Groups  2 and  9 (196  partic  ipants  who  were  questioned  beth  at  the 
post-indoctrination  (B)  and  at  the  post-bomb  (C)  stages]  were  divided 
into  two  groups:  42  men  who  said  at  the  post -bomb  stage  that  they  hed 
experienced  one  or  more  physiological  . actions  during  the  maneuver, 
and  154  men  who  said  they  had  not  experienced  any  such  reaction.  Tl.e 
answers  of  these  two  groups  at  the  post -indoctrination  stage  (bet ore  the 
detonation  of  the  bomb)  were  studied  separately. 

Comparison  between  the  two  groups  on  relevant  questions  at  the  two 
stages  shows  that  only  on  three  questions  did  the  PR’s  differ  significantly 
'p  < .05)  from  the  NR'a  at  the  post-indoctrination  stage.  On  only  two 
other  questions  did  the  differences  measure  up  to  the  10  per  cent  level 
of  significance.  The  fact  that  these  questions  are  not  drawn  from  a 
single  area  of  content  throws  further  doubt  on  their  usefulness  ?«  pre  - 
dictora.“  Finally,  the  correlation  between  seven  items  measuring  indi- 
cations of  tension  at  the  post-indoctrinr  tion  stage  and  the  incidence  of 
physiological  reaction  during  the  maneuver  was  rather  low  (r*.24). 


Differences  in  Attitude  Changes 


The  hypothesis  could  be  advanced  that  physiological  reactors  differed 
from  non-reactors  on  change  of  attitude  from  one  stage  to  another. 

Along  this  line  of  reasoning,  the  following  predictions  were  made: 

1.  When  attitudes  of  both  groups  change  in  the  favorable 
direction.  t nrUir  prrnortioo  of  PR’s  than  of  NR’c 
will  change. 

L When  attitudes  change  in  the  unfavorable  direction,  a 
larger  proportion  of  PR’s  than  of  NR'e  will  change. 

X When  the  changes  go  in  opposite  directions,  the  PR's 
will  change  toward  the  unfavorable  side,  the  NR's  toward 
- >.  the  favorable  side. 

To  test  these  predictions,  changes  from  the  post-indoctrination  stage  (B) 
to  the  poet -bomb  stage  (C>  were  analyzed  separately  for  the  two  groups, 
and  significance  tests  were  ap>~tt«a  «o  these  changes. 

Forty-seven  questions  were  tested,1*  but  the  differences  in  only  three 
questions  were  large  enough  to  be  significant  on  the  5 per  cent  level. 

Two  of  these  differences  conformed  to  the  hypothesis.  T*  - third  defer- 
ence was  opposite  from  what  was  expected 


,JFor  iadtv!4aal  questions,  *o-  Appwdi*  Tola  0-13,  p.  I4.i. 

naocoas  M waa  «sed  to  coftiputo  ts»  err.  ? diffnwwc#  v- 

change  : betweao  phyntol  sgicai  reactor*  and  aon-ros-tof.  f - ' a description  o i tert,  cee 

C.  L hwia.-d,  A.  A.  . . xsKaina,  F.  D.  Sheffield,  T(if*  Ammicm  Svitmmr.  Vot.  Ill,  E^trimm la 
Sans  C:.  ><Eunfc«ron  (Priacetce,  Princeton  Univerait.  Press,  1949),  Appendix  C,  p.  321. 
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{ If  the  differences  in  changes  of  attitude  between  physiolrgica'  rt.ic- 

; tors  and  non-reactors  were  distributed  normally,  a result  lil.e  the  one 

| ob  air.ed  is  just  about  what  ore  would  expect  to  tappen  by  chance  alone.'* 

| Therefore  the  data  available  from  this  study  are  insufficient  to  prove  or 

I disprove  the  basic  difference  between  PR’s  and  NR’s  with  respect  to 

f change  of  attitude. 
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Comparison  between  PR’s  and  NR,‘s 
at  Three  Different  Stages  of  tne  Research 

A final  analysis  was  made  to  set  some  clues  as  in  whether  the  differ- 
ences found  between  physiological  reactors  and  non-reactors  at  li»e  post- 
bomb stage  were  related  to  the  particular  situation  (be.,  the  stress  of 
the  maneuver)  or  wi-uiher  they  might  reflect  a more  fixed  determinant 
of  men's  reactions  persisting  over  a period  of  time.1* 

The  answers  to  78  questions  which  were  common  to  aU  three  stages 
were  classified  into  three  groups: 

1.  Questions  which  a larger  proportion  of  physiological 
reactors  than  of  r.on-reactors  answered  favorably.'* 

2.  Questions  which  a smaller  proportion  of  physiological 
reactors  man  of  non-reactors  answered  favorably. 

3.  Questions  which  an  approximately  equal  proportion  of 
physiological  reactors  and  non-reactors  answered  favorably. 

These  comparisons  are  based  only  on  an  inspection  of  patterns  because 
lack  at  independence  among  the  Individual  questions  would  violate  assump- 
tion* required  for  rigorous  statistical  tests."  - 

The  pattern  of  responses  as  arranged  in  Table  40  remained  similar 
at  the  several  stages  of  the  experiment.  In  28  of  33  comparisons  (based 
on  clusters  of  questions).  phys’ological  reactors  answered  more  ques- 
tions lass  favorably  than  the  non-  reactors.  While  tbis  pattern  was  most 
4 pronounced  at  Stage  C,  immediately  after  the  detonation  at  the  bomb,  it 
had  also  been  quite  evident  at  Stage  B.  after  the  indoctrination,  and 
remained  at  Stage  D.  three  weeks  after  the  mrneuver. 
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TABLE  40 

BREAKDOWN  Of  (•  AVORABLE  RESPONSES  TO  CLUSTERS  OF  QUE  STICNS, 
PHVslOLOUKTAL  REACTORS  VS.  NON-REACTORS 

QuaPiocaeite  Stage 

Qwoatiaoa  Post-iadociiUatloa  Poct-fcaeib  Delayed  Effect* 
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These  results  could  poBgiblybe  interpreted  ta  support  the  hypothesis 
that  tfr  men  who  turned  out  to  be  PR’s  differ. >4  from  the  Nr.  a in  some 
-elptively  fixed  , crsonaiity  characteristics,  and  that  this  difference  was 
most  p -nourvced  under  the  stress  of  the  maneuver 
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SUMMARY 

Despite  the  small  number  of  cases,  it  is  possible  to  develop  a num- 
ber at  hypotheses.  Subject  to  further  verification,  the  following  state- 
ments can  be  offered: 

1.  Physiological  reactors  were  more  likely  to  be  found 
among  the  lower -educated  than  among  the  higher-educated 
troops. 

2.  The  group  at  greatest  concern  was  the  lower-educated 
PR’s.  In  general,  they  were  the  men  who  were  least  likely 
to  exhibit  self-confidence  and  most  likely  to  exhibit  anxiety. 
Further,  more  of  them  seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  abaorb- 
lag  information  that  waa  designed  to  alleviate  anxiety. 

3.  The  higher-educated  physiological  reactors  did  not  dif- 
fer in  most  of  the  important  aspects  from  higher-educated 
non-reactova.  It  appears,  however,  that  among  tola  group 
more  men  found  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  role 
in  the  Army.  They  may  bo  regarded  as  the  critical  people, 
the  “grumblers,*  tho  disaffected. 

4.  Physiological  reactors,  generally,  regardless  of  educa- 
tion, differed  from  non-reactors  in  their  greeter  tendency  not 

. ? to  prefer  the  Army  over  other  services  and  the  Airborne 
over  other  branches  at  the  Army. 

5.  Ae  might  be  expected,  lower-educated  men  U 
differed  from  the  higher-educated  in  that  they  did  not  absorb 
as  much  information. 

9.  While  PR’s  differed  significantly  from  NR’a  in  their 
- attitudes  at  the  post -bomb  ate?*  (C).  the  attitude  differences 
between  these  same  two  f re  v t ".e  toc*rinaU'W 

stage  (B),  were  not  larger  cr  old  be  exacted  h*  ch-nce. 

7.  The  hypothesis  tha*  PR’s  differed  from  NTt'e  ;*>t  on:y 
in  level  of  attitude  ’ also  in  of  uii.rcdt  i?  jt  found 

to  be  tenable. 

ft.  Some  relatively  stable  personality  f*  et-vs  might  ha”* 

•Mi: d<  ibuted  *•  o less  favorable  re* tpoose  f tne  phyeiolcgi- 
cal  - -actor  group,  out  taere  t*  no  conclusive  proof  of  this. 
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METHODOLOGY 

Another  approach  to  the  study  of  anxiety,  specifically  designed  to 
uivc  'Us*lc  piie.ofiie<)a  about  wiiich  the  subject  might  not  be  able  or  will- 
ing to  report  accurately,  is  the  identification  c*  tension  states  by  physio- 
logical indexes.  Following  this  approach,  the  Operations  Research  Office 
simultaneously  recorded  verbal  and  physiological  reactions  of  partici- 
pants prior  to  ana  after  D-day.  Another  group  at  non-particip<u:ts  ergs 
tested  after  D-day.  A continuous  polygraphic  record  of  each  subject's 
respiratory  and  circulatory  changes  was  made  as  he  answered  questions 
presented  in  a systematic  manner  by  the  examiner.  Prom  several  differ- 
ent indexes,  available  from  the  polygrams,  heart  rate  and  relative  sys- 
tolic blood  pressure  were  selected  for  quentitati""  treatment. 

The  participants,  SR  jump-trained  paratroopers*  who  were  members 
of  the  Battalion  Combat  Team,  were  tested  with  the  polygraph  on  D minus 
3 and  D minus  1.  Records  of  their  vernal  and  physiological  responses 
to  a sorias  of  questions  were  obtained.  During  the  period  of  D plus  13 
through  D plus  SS,  Vt  of  tf  ms  paratroopers  were  given  a similar  poly- 
graph test  at  Fort  Campbell. 

Hw  non-participants,  s group  of  SR  members  of  the  11th  Airborne 
Division  selected  as  controls,  were  given  only  the  second  polygraph  test 
at  Fort  Campbell  during  the  period  of  D plus  14  through  D plus  33. 

Unlike  the  participants,  these  men  did  not  receive  A-bomb  Indoctrination, 
did  not  participate  in  Exercise  DESERT  tOCK.  and  did  not  haw  *-wp 
experience. 

The  questions  used  to  elicit  both  vwrbel  and  physiological  response* 
were  of  two  types:  question*  -elated  to  the  atomic  bomb,  and  control 
questions.  Although  unrelated  to  the  A-bomb,  some  of  the  control  ques- 
tions might  be  expected  to  have  emotion?!  significance  for  the  subject.*.. 
Prior  to  D-day.  the  participants  were  tested  with  a series  at  1 9 ques- 
tions; after  D-day,  a second  set  cf  IX  qee«*iuna  was  administered  to  both 
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TABLE  41 

COMPARISONS  OF  PARTICIPANT  TCTT-RETEST  GROUP 
AND  NON  •PARTICIPANT  CO.'TROL  GROUP 
iN  BACKGROUND  CHAKACTl  "CO  ICS 
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background  characteristics.  The  groups  are  seen  to  have  bven  .'.jv.iar 
in  age,  rrmbat  service  and  time  in  the  Army,  cr.d  rank.  However,  they 
differed  markedly  in  unit  i»nd  tended  to  difier  in  rank.  This  difference 
may  be  attributed  partially  to  the  necessity  for  limbing  the  control  g**oup 
to  non- jumpers. 

The  lack  of  comparability  of  ire  participant  and  non-participant 
groups  with  respect  to  unit  makes  employment  of  the  non-participants 
as  s.  control  grcup  somewhat  Questionable.  This  does  not,  however,  obvi- 
ate the  usefulness  of  comparing  the  two  groups  in  attempting  to  obtain 
suggeitions  concerning  the  effect  of  the  A-bomb  maneuver. 

Comparison  of  General  Physiological  Reactions  of  Participants  Taken 
Before  the  Shot  at  rert  Rock  and  Afterwards  at  Fort  Campbell 

7u*  27  participant  paratroopers  who  were  tested  botn  before  and 
a Tier  D-day  exhibited  significantly  higher  mean  heart  rate  reaction  in 
the  before-tnet  at  Desert  Rock  than  in  the  after-test  given  at  Fort 
Campbell.'  The  mean  heart  rate  for  the  subjects  In  their  first  (Desert 
Rock)  test  was  95,  wher  eas  the  wear  heart  rate  in  their  second  (Fort 
Campbell)  tea*  was  76.  On  the  test  before  D-day,  heart  rates  for  the  27 
subjects  ranged  from  68-132.  with  * nubjects  showing  a rate  of  100  or 
mors.  On  the  reteat,  given  after  D-day  at  Fort  Campbell,  the  range 
extended  only  from  5? -92. 

in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  possibility  that  the  higher  mean  heart 
rata  of  participants  before  D-day  waa  attributable  to  their  initial  experi- 
ence with  the  polygraph  test  itself,  a comparison  was  made  of  differences 
in  heart  rata  on  repented  polygraph  measurements  on  17  mala  civilians.* 
It  waa  reasoned  that  rf  the  tact  Itself  evoked  tension  in  the  subjects,  s» 
reflected  by  Increased  hew*  rata,  this  affect  would  probably  decrease 
on  the  second  test.  Such  n decrease  was  not  evident  in  the  civilian  group. 
The  mean  heart  rate  on  the  first  test  far  the  civilian  group  was  88;  for 
the  second  test  with  the  same  group  approximately  the  same  mean  (36) 
was  obtained.*  On  the  basis  of  these  findings  it  would  appear  that  th- 
greeter  initial  heart  rate  shown  by  paiUcipants  before  D-day  was  related 
in  some  way  to  one  or  mere  aspects  of  the  Desert  Rock  cittwM  How 
much  of  the  initial  increment  is  attributable  to  tension  cannot  be  deter- 
mined front  the  date  since  heart  rate  could  h*»«  been  influ*  xsd  by  cili  * 
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factor  s,  such  as  differences  in  temperature,  altitudes,  a^'d  in  living  and 
testing  conditions,  in  addition  to  the  indeterminate  reliability  of  heart 
rate  a measure. 

Systolic  blood  pres.au**e  provided  a second  index  of  physiological 
change.'  As  shown  in  Table  42,  on  the  test  before  D-day,  5 9 of  the  31 


y-  TABLE 42 

COMPARISON  Of  RELATIVE  SYSTOLIC  BLOOD  PRESSURE  CHANGES 
TO  MtTIAL  QUESTIONS,  SHORN  ST  PARTICIPANTS 
TESTED  BOTH  PRIOR  TO  AND  AFTER  D-DAY 


mis  oa  whom  suck  <Ut«.  sere  available  reacted  to  the  first  question  < 'Is 

your  first  name _?*)  with  a blood  pressure  rise;  these  rises 

ranged  up  to  If  mm.  The  mean  blood  pressure:  response  of  the  entire 
group  wee  4.1  mm.  On  the  test  after  D-day.  IS  of  the  21  paratroopers 
showed  s blood  pressure  rise  tot  response  to  the  firs*  question  (“D  ,i  you 
eat  spy  breakfast  today?*);  these  rises  ranged  up  to  4 mm.*  The  mean 
increment  for  the  group  of  SI  subjects  ow  thtotest  wi;  l.J  a..„.  as 
tasted  by  the  r-test  for  related  measures.  tLe  difference  between  i!;  ■ 
mean  blood  pressure  increments  os  *hese>  two  tests  is  significant.* 
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Physiological  Reactions  of  Participants  to  the  Three  Question* 

Which  Were  Administered  Both  Before  and  After  D-day 

To  provide  a contrast  for  evaluating  the  significance  of  troops* 
physiological  reactions  to  questions  pertaining  to  the  atomic  bomb,  a 
number  of  questions  unrelated  to  >.,e  A-bomb  were  included  in  the  poly- 
graph tests  administered  before  and  after  D-day.  The  questions  unre- 
lated to  the  A-bomb  might  also  be  expected  to  have  had  some  emotional 
significance  for  the  subject  (e.g.,  “Do  you  thnV  your  outfit  is  a good  one1''; 
“Do  the  fellows  in  your  outfit  think  you  may  let  them  down  in  combat?**). 
One  question  concerning  a fear  which  most  airborne  troops  claim  to 
experience,  that  of  making  a parachute  jump,  was  included  both  in  the 
test  administered  to  the  participant  paratroopers  after  D-day  and  to  the 
non-participant  subjects  untrained  in  jumping. 

In  Table  43  a comparison  at  participants*  mean  blood  pressure 
responses  to  the  three  questions  used  both  before  end  after  D-day  is 
presented.  Although  for  each  question  the  ubjects'  mean  blood  pressure 
reaction  before  D-day  st  Oesert  Bock  was  measured  as  greater  than 
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MEAN  REL  ATIVE  SYSTOLIC  BLOOD  PRESSURE  RESPONSE  TO  POLYGRAPH  QUESTIONS 
»»  UESERT  ROCK  PARTICIPANTS  A NO  BY  BOK-PART*CH-ANT  CONTROL  SUBJECTS 
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Comparison  of  Physiological  Reactions  of  Participants  and  Non- 
participants  to  the  Three  Test  -hetest  Questions  and  to  a'Jiunp ‘Quest  ion 


As  seen  in  Table  44,  troops  .t  Desert  Rot  k before  D-da;  did  no,  >jif- 
fer  from  non-participants  in  tHei.  mean  blood  pressure  response  to  the 
questions  .“werning  their  unit  and  their  chances  of  being  hurt  in  atomic 
warfare  ss  compared  with  conventional  w«*jfn»-e.  The  non-participants' 
mean  blood  pressure  response  to  the  atomic  warfare  question  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  to  the  other  questions,  equaling  the  largest  reac- 
tion of  the  participant  group  (be.,  radiation  question).** 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  data  whether  the  observed  differ- 
ences reflect  ftu  ill I*,  recce*  between  the  groups*  reactions  to  tension 
or  differences  possibly  attributable  to  the  few  questions  or  to  the  insta- 
bility of  the  measures. 

There  was  a marked  difference  In  the  physiological  reactions  of 
participants  sad  nne-perticipant*  to  the  question  on  radiation.  This  dif- 
ference might  fudiesit’  that  the  participants,  prior  to  D-day,  had  reacted 
with  greater  tanstoo  toward  radiation  than  did  the  non -participants.  Sup- 
port for  the  hypothesis  that  the  relative  blood  pressure  meet  ion  has  some 
validity  as  mi  index  of  tendon  comes  from  the  finding  that  paratroopers 
tested  st  Fort  Campbell  gave  a significantly  larger  mean  blood  pressure 
response  to  the  Jump  quest  ton  than  did  the  "hoe-jumpers."  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  than  the  "jumpers."  asost  of  whom  adapted  experiencing 
tension  before  making  a jnmp.  would  h eve  shown  n greeter  physiological 
response  to  the  question  than  would  tbs  untrained  non  •participants. 


Reaction'. 


>"•’  A study  wan  mans  or  — anoromisa  a mean  Mono  pressure  responses 
bo  a "presumably*  mm- emotional  question  and  to  A-bomb  and  jump  ques- 
tions. Results  of  thane  comport  so ■■  are  presented  In  Table  45. 

Frier  to  D-day . parti  rip  set  troops  tested  at  Desert  Rock  showed 
eldttflcently  larger  Weed  pressure  responses  to  three  ui  five  v*m>o* 
ertonted  questions  {tea  to  a standard  qa ratios.  After  D-dsy.  oe  the  ;uea- 
tioa  coac^nttag  wt’Ungness  to  handle  -nmonitored  eqoipme.it.  neither 
pnrtiekvifds*  an r mn-pertisipaals'  reactions  differed  eignificaetiy  from 
their  .esetioas  to  the  net’  emotkwsl  question.  Both  participanis  m non- 
peril however,  did  shew  etgnific.\jtt*>  larger  reaction  to  the 
mem*  . -conventional  warfare  qu— «ian  and  to  the  parachute  jump  quest! 
when  compared  to  the  standard  control  quest  ton. 

.-■*  **n«e  7 at  die  II  eer-v,.-ts;»n*  h-two. ».  the  A-boii.b  ~i  l jump  questirn  • 

sad  the  presumably  non -emotional  question  reveal  statistical!.  *<«»  i 
cant  dtfU-ences,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  ‘■atrb-  sad  Jumi  rrlented 
quests*  landed  *•  ^•ouee  more  tension,  as  her.  measured,  than  did  the 
ft  fltrol  eat  too. 
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TABLE  45* 

Comparison  of  up  an  relative  ivstouc  pressure  responses 

TO  STANDARD  (Ch-  FpiT)  QuesI  KiS  ASS  TC  SGiiS  ABO  JUMP  QUESTIONS 
BY  PARTICIPAirrS  AW  KaU-PARnOf  ANl  S 
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Relation  at  Verbal  Responses  and  Physiological  Reactions 
of  Participants  and  Non-participants  to  A-boi,in  Questions 


In  contrast  to  the  finding  reported  above,  evidence  gathered  from 
poe«  -D-day  interviews  with  45  pa:  actpants  and  statements  by  V.  part'ri- 
pa.nl  observers  interviewed  prior  to  D-day.  indicates  that  the  troops 
expressed  little  apprehension  corcerning  the  maneuver  end  a great  deal 
of  confidence  in  their  persona!  safety  during  the  impending  D-aay  events. 

On  the  basis  at  verbal  testimony,  about  one-third  of  the  participants 
expressed,  prior  to  D-day.  fear  of  handling  unmoiutnred  equipment.  ? 
whereas  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  non-participanta  expressed 
such  fear.  Yei.  iae  participants  before  D-day  showed  significantly  larger 
systolic  blood  pres.--.ro  responses  than  the  non -participants  to  the  above 
question  on  radiation,  (See  Table  4®.) 

On  the  other  hand,  verbal  responses  were  not  in  disagreement  with 
physiological  reactions  on  the  conventional  versus  atomic  warfare  queo- 
tion.  The  differences  between  participants  and  non-participants  were  not 
marked  for  eftbe;  the  verbal  responses  or  the  relative  blood  pressure 
reactions.  ■■ 

Such  disci  vendee  between  verbal  ana  physiological  mr.suree  of 
teas  ion  point  up  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  obtaining  -sUable  ■ - 
Indexes  of  tension,  an  wallas  the  need  for  tome  performance  criterion 
to  see  as  a nllikhiq  measure.  The  Inverse  relationship  noted  above 
assy  suggest  tost  when  fear  can  be  verbally  expressed.  Its  physiological 
concomitant  is  reduce A An  sltarnsttve  interpretation  is  that  either  or 
botfh  meaearen  are  esrsMablm 


GdlBAL  mPUCATIGMI 


Within  die  limitations  of  too  behavioral  measures  that  could  be  fee- 
eSUy  smplsyvd  at  Desert  lock,  an  evidence  wr»  obtained  of  disruption 
at  performance  Hrftutahla  to  toeveaaed  tension.  The  complexity  of  the 
problem  at  measuring  tension,  tbs  necessary  differences  in  test  in#  con- 
dittoes  existing  between  Desert  Koch  and  Port  Campbeu,  the  emadaess 
and  possible  sea- random  selection  at  the  samples,  together  with  the 
unavoidable  attrition  of  subjects,  all  sc*  re  to  limit  any  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  data. 

Pending  further  study  if  toe  problem,  toe  following  tentative  rela- 
ttonsblpo  may  bo  offered: 

1.  Troops  anticipating  taking  part  in  A-bomb  maneuvers 
tend  to  show  more  gv-aeralUed  tension  tthat  evofte-i  by  the 
general  situation)  t *.-v-  U>  tre opv  n-*t  ejUvipmoig  tAiui.g  paid. 

2.  Troops  taking  part  iu  A-bomb  maneuvers  tend  to  sbo  . 
grevier  tension  before  than  after  the  wu*»«  to  queetio.  . 
r.lu.vJ  to  the  - ' uieuvcr. 
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3.  Both  participants  and  non-partinipants  tend  to  snow 
g.' cater  physiological  reactions  to  quei.tk.is  concerning  the 
A-bomb  than  to  neutral  questions. 

4.  Verbal  and  physiological  measures  of  anxiety  appear 
to  oe  in  partial  disagrees  it. 
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RESEARCH  IN  PROGRESS 


Following  the  Exercise  on  •■'hich  the  present  report  la  based,  a sec- 
ond atomic  exercise  . iovided  an  opportunity  for  further  testing  of  a 
number  of  hypotheses.  In  the  second  investigation,  the  design  was  ex- 
panded to  consider  several  additional  factors  essential  to  an  evaluation 
of  troop  efficiency  under  conditions  of  simulated  atomic  warfare.  The 
following  technique*  were  added  as  an  attempt  to  gain  further  insight 
into  the  problems  studied: 

i.  An  effort  was  made  to  isolate  experimentally  the  in- 
fluence o i the  on-site  indoctrination  on  men's  attitudes  and 
reactions  to  the  maneuver  by  withholding  this  indoctrination 
: from  a group  of  the  participant  troops. 

t.  In  order  to  separate  the  effect#  at  witnessing  the  deto- 
"?■  nation  from  those  attributable  to  inspecting  the  damage,  a 
battery  of  testa  was  administered  to  the  men  between  the 
time  of  explosion  and  their  movement  into  the  damaged  area. 

3.  To  probe  for  anxieties  which  the  men  were  not  willing 
or  able  to  admit  In  response  to  direct  questions,  a projective 

'■*  teat  was  developed  for  use  in  the  new  study. 

4.  To  secure  s physiological  measure  of  emotional  stress, 
the  amount  of  sweating  was  measured  under  both  normal  and 
fear-provoking  conditions  by  moans  at  two  different  chemi- 
cal techniques. 

5.  An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  effects  of  the 
detonation  on  efficiency  of  performance  with  the  use  ai  s 
rifle  disassembly- reassembly  test. 

4.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  s measure  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  aa  approximate  criterion  of  combat  performance, 
a realistic  volucteeiirg  situation  was  staged  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  maneuver.  The  men  were  'formed  by  their  offi- 
cers that  Uiey  would  participate  in  a eecond^stomic  maneuver 
and  were  required  t>.  choose  between  occupying  tbs  same 
positions  they  had  the  dey  pr'*\  ‘••usly  a^be-  --et  of 
positions  a mile  closer  to  ground  zero. 

Findings  t*r«sd  from  this  further  study  will  be  summarized  i r.  forth- 
coming r -sport  on  r. - "rlRT  ROCK  IV. 
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This  appendix  contains  a rompiete  list  ot  the  questions  i:.  eluded  in 
the  questionnaires.  The  questions  analyzed  u»  ihis  report  are  arranged 
by  attitude  area. 

A number  of  questions  included  in  the  questionnaires  are  not  ana- 
lyzed in  ihis  report  for  the  fo'low.ng  reasons: 

1.  Design  analysis  was  precluded  for  questions  which 
were  asked  at  only  one  stage  of  the  research. 

2.  Questions  related  to  the  diasemi.'..'.:*  oh  experiment  had 
to  be  omitted  from  the  analysis  because  of  the  severe  limi- 
tations of  the  experiment.  {See  Footnote  3,  page  16.  ) 

3.  A number  of  questions  were  not  analyzed,  because  they 
appea:  *d  to  he  either  insufficiently  discriminating  or  over- 
sensitive to  extraneous  factors. 

All  k.:  these  questions  are  listed  in  the  last  section  of  this  appendix. 


1.  Background  Characteristics  of  the  Troops 

Ashed  at:  Question 

All  stages  i.  How  did  you  come  Into  the  Armv  this  time  ? 

2.  BIPTH  DATS  (write  inh 


(day)  (month)  (year) 

3.  In  what  state  were  you  born? 

5.  Are  you  married,  single,  divorced  or  separated, 
widowed? 

«.  What  is  /our  Ai .ay  grade? 

?.  How  much  ACTIVE  military  duty  altogether  have  you 
had? 

t.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  company,  battery',  or 
detachment  that  you  are  in  now? 

9.  What  branch  of  the  Army  are  you  in  now? 

10.  Have  you  ever  been  in  combat  or  under  ene*r- 


11.  Troops*  information  ou  Atomic  Warfare  and  Weapons* 


Ashed  at: 


All  stages  1.  Suppose  the  A-bomb  were  need  against  enemy  troops 
by  exploding  it  2000  feet  from  »he  groui.1  and  suppoi  • 
all  enemy  troops  were  lulled.  Ho*  dangerous  ■Jo  v»i' , 
think  it  would  be  for  our  troop?  to  enter  the  s.t  e;* 
directly  below  the  explosion.  w -bin  a day?  C.ci  dan- 
•i.tous  at  all) 


Th*  cr,i  'act  auwn  an  given  in  p— nth——  foii  mmg  tne  cu—tionc. 
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Asked  at:  II.  Question  (continued) 

All  stages  2.  Supposing  an  A-bomb  like  (hr  one  at  Hiroshima  were 
exploded  at  2000  feet.  In  how  much  danger  would  you 
be  if  you  we.e  five  milen  away,  lying  flat  oil  the 
ground  ? (Ir,  no  danger  at  ail) 

3.  If  caught  in  (he  open  by  an  A-bomb  attack,  what  is  the 
first  thing  you  should -iy?  (Take  cover  or  fall  flat) 

4.  After  an  A-bomb  air  burst  attack,  what  is  the  f.'i  Pt 
thing  you  should  do?  (Take  care  of  yourself,  fcelp  your 
buddies,  cars  for  injured} 

5.  Which  kind  of  clothing  gives  better  protection  egeinst 

atomic  explosion?  (Light -colored  loose-fitting 
■ clothing) 

8,  If  an  A-bomb  were  exploded  at  2000  feet,  under  what 
conditions  would  it  be  safe  ta  move  into  the  spot 
directly  below,  right  sifter  the  explosion  ? (Safe  if  you 
wire  regular  field  clothing).' 

Which  one  of  the  following  u*  the  best  description  of 
what  “radiating*  from  an  A-bomb  explosion  is  like? 
(Like  X-raya  from  an  X-ray  machine) 

$,  What  censed  the  greatest  number  of  casualties  from 
the  A-bomb  attacks  an  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki? 

(Blast  affect  end  falling  objects) 

Which  of  the  three  types  of  possible  atomic  explosions 
would  do  the  most  damage  right  away?  (Air  burst) 

10.  Which  type  of  atomic  explosion  do  you  think  has  the 
greyest  arertdesT  (long-lasting)  radiation?  (Surface 
? or  underwater  burst) 

It.  The  blest  effect  of  an  A-bomb  sir  buret  at  2000  feet 
(like  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  in  flat,  open  country  and 
average  nfr— pheric  conditions)  would  not  kill  anybody 
beyond  a distance  of,___. ...?  (Three  miles) 

13.  Flash  bums  on  tmfjcerg  skin,  caused  by  th-  *-»at  wave 

from  a Hiroshima  type  A-bomb  burnt  at  2000  feet  (in 
flat  country  and  average  atmospheric  conditions)  would 
be  expected  up  to  a distance  of  ? (Three 

miles) 

- It.  Suppose  aa  A-hnssb  like  the  one  at  Hiroshima  were 
exploded  at  200C  feet.  'A-wld  harmful  rc'M ^active 
materials  fell  tn  th-  earth?  (So  harnuul  materials 
would  reach  the  earth) 

14.  jrfvti  of  ibc  fuU<*v.wg  statements  carefully,  'ft'-'., 
check,  for  every  item,  whether  y w think  it  true  or 
false. 

All  is  uoiri.  (True) 

b.  Radiation  four  miles  from  an  A-bomb  explos;'in  can 
nip>e  men  permanently  aterite.  (False) 
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Asked  at. 


II,  Question  Continued) 


All  stages  14. 


c. 

d. 


t. 


Radiation  sickness  is  nearly  always  fatal.  (Fa)  ®e) 
Doubling  tl,  size  at  the  A-bomb  does  not  double 
the  amount  cf  damage.  (True) 

Mis-shapen  child -an  are  being  bom  in  Japan  now 
because  of  the  A-bombs  in  194S.  (False) 
Radioactivity  can  be  contagious.  (False) 

Some  of  the  ships  in  the  Bikini  tests  had  to  be  sunk 
because  they  were  too  radioactive  to  be  again. 
(False) 

Instruments  (Geiger  counters,  etc.)  are  dependable 
for  detecting  any  dangerous  radiation  after  A-bomb 
explosions.  (True) 

There  Is  no  protect  ion  against  tbs  atom  bomb 
within  flv*  miles  of  the  canter  of  the  burst. 

(Falsa) 

An  eras  that  has  bean  A -bombed  can  La  de- 
cneSsn listed  tends  safe).  (True) 

Radioactivity  caused  a good  many  skin  bums  in  the 
A -bombings  of  Japan.  (Falsa) 

People  cannot  fast,  tests,  or  small  radiation. 

CTree)  '/  4- '.->;■■■ 

en  A-bomb  explode  five  miles  sway  can 
kindness.  (False) 

four  miles  from  an  A-bomb  explosion 
ctr>  make  men  unable  to  have  sexual  hi  ter  course. 
(Fa ue) 

Aay  radiation  that  can  bn  detected  on  a Geiger 

ir  is  strong  enough  to  be  dangerous.  (False) 
water  In  seeled  steal  cans  two  miles 
si  A-bomb  explosion  is  safe  to  drink  rlg.u 
(Tme) 

rtth  s<top  and  water  caw  ic».«  .jos* 
particles  from  the  skin.  (True) 


01. 


1*  CosAdenee  in  Themaehres,  Their  Outfits,  and 
the  Experts'  Ability  to  Centro*  lbs  A-bomb 


Asked  at;  Question 

All  stages  1.  If  you  were  sent  into  actual  fighti-ig  now,  hew 
. ..  think  you  would  do? 
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Asked  at:  III.  Question  (Continued) 

Bp,  3n,  C,  2.  If  you  werj  sent  into  actual  fighting  now  in  which  we 

Dp,  Bn*  used  A -bombs  against  an  enemy,  how  do  you  think  you 

would  doV 

All  stages  3.  Do  you  think  your  outfit  is  ready  to  go  into  combat  now 
if  it  had  to? 

Bp,  Bn,  C,  4.  Do  you  think  the  experts  ■really  know  enough  about  the 

Dp,  Dn  effects  of  A-bombe  to  use  them  in  military  maneuvers 

without  harming  our  troops? 

C S.  Was  there  any  time  during  the  A-bomb  maneuver  that 

you  wondered  whether  you  would  be  able  to  do  your 

. jwl>?  :V  ■; ■ 


IV.  Anltudea  of  the  Troops  Toward  Military  Service 
A.  Identification  with  the  Army 
Asked  at:  Quest  ion 


All  stages 


Asked  at: 
All  stages 


1.  If  you  had  your  own  free  choice  right  now,  which  one 
if  the  military  services  would  you  prefer  to  be  in? 

2.  Which  branch  of  the  Army  would  yuu  moat  like  to  be  in 
now?  ’ 

3.  If  you  ware  offered  an  HONORABLE  DISCHARGE  today 
and  If  you  knew  you  would  not  be  drafted,  would  you 
take  it? 

4.  Righ.  ir.w,  iu  that  way  do  you  think  you  could  be  of 
greatest  service  to  your  country? 

By  being  a soldier 

By  golng  to  school  as  a civilian 

By  working  on  a civilian  Job  or  farm 

B.  Attitudes  Toward  Job  and  Outfit 
. QueaHow 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  the  work  or  training  you  have  to  do  is 
necesaary  to  the  An.--  o*  not  ? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  amount  of  wav*,  or  trainii  £ 
you  have  to  do? 


*A  « B— Ilf 

B,  « Participant*  at  poat-iadoctiiftlo*  ever 
ti>  - NohpMieifiUli  *1  poW.iiiitofWtW  ma«e 
t.  * PoR-fenn.,  (p«itrip*M»«lf) 

Op  Participant*  at  delayed  effect*  Wag* 

On  Non- part  Rip  an  I a at  delayed  effect*  *Uge 
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Asked  at:  IV.  B.  Question  ff’ontfnued) 

3.  How  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  arc  you  with  your  present 
Army  job? 

4.  Do  you  feel  proud  of  the  particular  company,  battery, 
or  detachment  that  you  are  in  now  ? 

5.  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  a square  deal  in  the  com- 
pany you  are  in  now  ? 

6.  How  do  you  think  the  men  in  your  company  usually  feci 
when  they  carry  out  the  orders  of  their  officers? 

7.  How  good  a job  does  your  company  do  in  taking  care  of 
the  welfare  and  personal  problems  at  the  enlisted  men? 

S.  How  do  you  think  the  men  in  your  company  usually  feel 
; v when  they  carry  out  the  orders  of  their  non  oems? 

9.  Assuming  your  work  would  be  the  same,  if  you  were 
going  into  combat  would  you  rather  go  with  your 
present  company,  or  would  you  rather  go  with  a dif- 
ferent company? 


V.  War  Pessimism  at  the  Troops 
.?■  Qwest  too 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  United  States  will  ever  be  at  war 
- against  Russia? 

2.  If  ws  do  go  to  war  against  Russia,  how  long  do  you 
think  the  war  would  last? 

2.  How  good  a supply  at  atomic  bombs  do  you  think  the 
Russians  actually  have  at  present? 

VL  Anxiety  of  the  Troops 
A.  Concerning  Participation  in  the  A-bomb  Maneuver 

Ashed  at:  Oration 

Bp,  Bn,  C,  1.  How  worried  do  you  honestly  think  you  are  (were, 

Dp,  Dn  would  be]  about  the  A-bonrb  maneuver  fit  you 

were  sent  on  a maneuver  in  which  A-bombs  were 
used)? 

B.  The  Bomb 

Queat  ton 

l.  Just  how  frightened  would  you  say  you  »erc  when  the 
last  test  A-bomb  went  off? 

Ill 

MCieffr  RESTRICTED  IMTMMtOON 


Asked  a. : 
C.  Dp 


AU  stages 


M 


• » 


...  • » 


M 


MSTftlCflD 


Asked  at: 

Bp,  Bn, 
Dn 


C,  Dp 


Asked  «t: 
C.  Dp,  Do 


VI.  C.  Effects  of  A-bomb 
Question 

1.  Suppose  y'Mj  were  taking  part  in  a maneuver  ir.  v hich 
a standard  A-bomb  was  exploded  at  2000  teet  u.  the 
air  several  miles  from  you.*  How  worried  are  you  (do 
you  think  you  would  he)  about  each  of  the  following 
effects  of  the  A-bontu  .^plosion? 

a.  The  fire  flash  (fireball) 

b.  The  explosion  (blast  effect) 

c.  Radiation  at  time  at  explosion 

d.  Residual  radiation  (after  the  explosion) 

2.  How  frightening  did  yon  find  each  at  the  following 
effects  of  the  last  A-bomb  explosion? 

s.  The  fire  fisan  tltreoali) 
b.  The  explosion  (blast  effect) 
s.  Radiation  at  time  of  explosion 
i Residual  rad  tat  ton  (after  the  explosion) 

■vh  D.  Estimates  at  Danger  - 
Question  v'-- 

1.  In  your  opinion,  bow  dangerous  to  the  troops  in  the 
maneuver  (that  is.  likely  to  kill  or  sarlously  hurt  a 
mail)  were  (was? each  ef  the  [following)  effects  of  the 
: : lest  (recent)  A-bomb  teat  explosion? 
s.  Tbe  fire  flash  (fireball) 

b.  lust  explosion  (Mast  effect) 

c.  Radiation  at  Mane  at  explosion 

d.  Residual  radiation  (after  the  explosion) 


VII.  Prevalance  of  Tension  Manifest ationa  and 
Physiological  Reactions  Among  the  Troops 

A.  Tension  Manifestation* 


Asked  at; 
All  stags  w 


1.  Do  your  hands  ever  enough  to  bother  you? 

1.  Are  you  ever  bothered  by  nervousness  "• 

3.  Have  you  ever  bean  bothered  by  your  heart  be.i:'g 
h 

4.  Have  you  ever  been  bothered  b y stiortr.es.  o(  > . . .v 
when  you  were  not  exrrci'  in£  or  working  V.rd  ? 


i «u  net  laHyM  fat  the  at  iuy  i 
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Asked  air 


Aii  aiag.’B  5.  Are  you  «ver  troubled  by  your  hands  sweating  so  that 
they  feel  damp  and  clammy? 

’ ’ S.  How  often  are  ~u  bothered  by  having  an  upuet  stomach  ? 

».  Have  you  ever  b'.en  troubled  by  “cold  awea'ie"? 

B.  Prevalence  of  Physiological  Fractions  Among 
the  Troops  on  the  Day  of  the  Maneuver 


lafced  at: 


Ashed  at: 

Bp.  Bn.  C, 

Dp.  Dn 


».  C.  Op 


All  stages 


Question 

1.  fWdirr#  who  have  been  present  during  explosions 
report  different  physical  reactions.  Did  you  yourself 
have  any  of  the  following  reactions  on  the  same  day 
that  the  last  test  bomb  went  off? 
s.  Violent  pounding  of  the  heart 
b.  S inking  feeling  in  the  stomach 

e.  Feeling  «?  weakness  or  feeling  faint 
4.  Feeling  sick  at  the  stomach 

a.  Cold  sweat 

f.  Vomiting 

g.  Chairing  or  trembling  all  over 
fc.  Urinating  In  pants 

i Losing  metro!  of  bowels 


VUL  Willingness  to  Volunteer 


the  Troops 


I.  If  you  had  (bean  given]  your  choice  between  going  on 
this  (mother)  A-bomb  maneuver,  or  some  other 
(regular)  maneuver  with  as  A-bomb(s],  which  would 
you  choose  (have  ebessajf 

1.  Sometime  is  tbs  future  the  Army  probably  will  need 
experienced  men  to  be'p  In  another  A-bomb  maneuver 
like  this  one.  Do  you  think  you  will  volunteer  If  you 
~;f;  are  caked? 

t.  Sometime  In  the  future  the  Army  probably  wiil  need 
volunteers  to  taka  part  In  a maneuver  in  wfcicn  there 
will  be  a standard  A-bomo  a.r  burst  (2000  fact  from 
the  ground)  with  troops  mvdng  Is.o  th-  h.«  a right  a'V.  .• 
the  explosion.  Do  you  trunk  you  wo. id  voluntec.  n; 
lake  part  if  you  were  aikef* 

4.  Supnoee  a call  went  out  for  vt.lur»:  ?ers  for  a small  out- 
fit which  was  to  be  specially  trained  and  then  carry  out 
a secret  dangerous  missuii,  would  you  volunteer? 
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JC.  Troops’  Evaluation  of  the  Indoctrination  Program 
A1;ed  »t:  Question 

All  at  age  • 1.  Have  theov  talks  helped  you  to  undersun'*  ho*  you  can 

■-.i*  best  protect  yourself  in  ease  at  such  an  attack  ? 

" 2.  Do  you  think  you  need  more  information  regarding  the 

atomic  weapons  and  protection  f root  an  atomic  attack? 
Bp,  Bn,  C,  3.  If  a soldier  were  well  trained  tor  ordinary  combat,  how 
Dp,  Dn  much  additional  training  do  yon  think  he  would  abso- 

lutely need  before  being  sent  into  combat  in  which 
A-bombs  would  be  used? 


X.  Items  Included  in  the  Questionnaires  bet  not  Analysed 
in  the  Present  Report 


Ashed  at:  ^ - TV- ;v ^ 


All  atag «i> 

: - -Vo  \.K 

•:  •_ Sf  •'  ■: 

S-  ^ 


~X 


Bp,  Bn,  C. 
Dp,  Da 


1,  Have  you  bean  In  combat  or  under  seamy  firs  during 
the  Korean  War? 

t.  Have  you  ever  bad  a enures  in  physics  or  chemistry 
la  school? 

3,  Since  you  hare  bass  In  the  Army,  bow  many  training 
talks  have  jarr  (MNundTdk  defense  against  atomic  attacks? 

4.  Rate  each  of  th** fsUeartng  on huw  affective  3ml  tnmk  it 
would  be  in  whwhtg  amdber  war,  if  there  is  one. 

- n,  lUnmir  bombs 
; b.  XUgulc  * artillery 
e.  Regular  Cong  rasps)  bombing 

V 'v  4.  Tactical  (ahart-rangsl  bombing 
< s.  Bsetsriai  (germ)  uwfars 
,.i  -.n  t.  Airborne  infantry 
Ground  iafautry 
b.  Armored  vsinslas  (tanks! 

L Naval  surf aaa  warships 
j.  Submariner 

. i.  Do  you  foal  the  development  at  the  A-bomb  has  changed 
the  importunes nf  thu  ground  Infantry? 

4*  Do  yon  feet  the  d»vsb~*mant  of  tbeA-o  mb  has  changed 
the  importance  of  Ur  airborne  infantry  ? 

T,  Do  you  feel  the  development  of  the  A-bomb  ha*  hv.ngbd 
thr-  h .poHanr*  at  thv  Air  >o*c.r? 
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Asked  at; 


X.  Question  (Continued) 


[ t 


All  stages  8.  If  we  ever  go  to  war  against  Russia,  do  you  think  we 
should  use  the  A-bomb  against  Russian  cities? 

‘V  9,  Do  you  feel  that  >.he  A-bomb  should  be  used  against 

enemy  troops  in  the  Korean  war? 

10,  Would  you  say  you  are  the  type  that  makes  (a  very 
good,  a good,  not  such  &('  i,  or  a poor  soldier)') 

U.  Which  branch  of  the  Army  would  you  like  least  to  hj 
- In  now? 

. 12.  When  your  officers  give  you  something  to  do,  do  they 

■ tell  you  enough  about  it  ao  you  can  do  a good  job? 

" 13.  In  general,  what  sort  at  physical  condition  would  you 

> say  you  are  la  at  the  present  time? 

14.  Do  you  ewer  worry  about  whether  you  will  be  injured 
In  combat? 

" . IS.  Ew  much  doer  it  bother  you  when  you  ere  ordered  to 
v do  things  that  you  don't  see  a good  reason  tor  dcing? 

Id.  Exactly  what  further  information  would  you  like  to  have 

• about  atomic  weapons?  .(Form  of  quest  lor.  at  all  stages 
except  Stage  A» 

Y -Ox  what  things,  if  any,  regarding  atomic  weapons 

- would  you  like  to  learn  more?  Please  list  them  here. 
(Form  at  question  at  Stage  A) 

**  IT.  It  you  think  you  haw  been  given  any  misleading  or 

■ inaccurate  information  about  atomic  weapons  by  uffi- 
■ Y Y Y «hl  sources  (the  Army  or  the  government),  please 

writ*  dr  n what  you  thought  was  not  correct. 

C.  ii.  Have  you  ever  gone  through  aa  infiltration  course 
A where  you  had  to  ho  close  to  explosions  or  flying 

■ bullets? 

It  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  a flood  idea  or  a poor  Idea  for 
Slavery  soldier  to  flo  tbrouflb  such  an  infiltration  course 
' before  going  into  combat? 

M-  Do  yen  think  the  A-bomb  could  bo  used  against  cosmy 
troop*  without  great  danger  to  our  own  front-line 
. Y •.  troops? 

2).  Were  you  livine  on  a farm,  ia  the  country,  or  la  a town 

Y nor  city,  just  before  you  came  Into  the  Army  this  time? 

22.  What  la  your  primary  MObr  Write  the  MOP  -amber 
••  here.  ■ . 

22, :  Tell  here  Jaat  what  kind  of  duties  you  actually  perfor  n 

• . }.  most  »uu  tinie. 

24.  What  ia  the  most  interesting  rwno'  you  h>./e  heard 
lately? 

23.  Cv  you  think  the  rumor  b true,  or  false? 


Bp.BR, 
Dp.  Da 


Dp.  Dr 
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Asked  at: 


X.  Question  (Continued) 


C,  Dp.  Dn 


C,  Dp 


C.  Bp 


C,  Dp 


Bp.  C.  Dp 


26.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  the  field  equipment 
that  your  outfit  is  leaving  in  an  advanced  position, 
when  the  bomb  goes  off1? 

27.  Were  there  any  particular  points  in  the  talks  or  movies 
you  have  had  late’y  about  the  A-bomb  that  were  hard 

to  understand? 

28.  Was  there  anything  about  the  last  A-bomb  explosion 
* that  you  did  not  fully  expect  in  advance? 

99.  When  the  last  A-bomb  exploded  how  far  would  you 
say  yon  wars  from  ground  zero  (the  spot  on  the  ground 
directly  where  tae  bomb  exploded)  ? 

80,  How  close  would  you  say  the  nearest  edge  of  the  ball 

of  fire  came  to  you  when  the  last  test  A-bomb  exploded? 

81,  Did  you  feel  any  heat  from  the  blast  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion? 

38.  in  the  maneuver  after*  the  explosion,  how  close  would 
you  guess  you  went  to  ground  zero  (the  epot  on  the 
ground  directly  below  where  the  lest  A-bomb  exploded)? 
(Form  of  question  at  Stages  C and  Df) 

■ From  what  you  have  beard,  how  dose  did  the  troops 
: go  to  'ground  aero*  (the  epot  on  the  ground  directly 

below  the  last  A-bomb  explosion)  in  the  maneuver  after 
the  explosion?  (Form  of  question  at  Stage  Du) 

88.  After  the  A bomb  explosion,  whet  did  you  think  about 
v handling  tha  field  equipment  that  your  outfit  had  left  in 
an  advanced  position? 

34.  At  what  location  did  (is)  your  unit  leave  (leaving]  its 
■4  equipment  for  tha  last  A-toombfest?  (Write  the  loca- 
tion hers; 1 

88.  How  aafo  do  you  think  human  beings  would  have  been  if 
they  had  been  located  at  the  same  spot  as  the  animals 
that  you  aaw  after  tha  explosion? 

U.  Was  there  anything  hi  the  talks  ana  movies  about  the 
A-bomb  gist  yon  new  think  wan  unnecessary? 

87.  Has  tha  training  ,«u hsva  had  so  far  on  A-bombs  rr.sde 
aucloar  redial  on  aaem  more  dangerous  or  leas  dar.- 
gen-us  than  yen  think  II  really  la?  (Form  of  question 
at  Stage  Bp) 

Did  you  think  the  training  you  had,  before  the  last  (fit 
A-boutw  makes  (audei  nuclear  radiation  acre,  nr« 

- dtr^v oat  c*  h«3  degnuu,  ttat  yvi  ao»  mine  :t  *.  <* 
(Form  of  question  ut  Stag.*  C and  Dp) 

38.  la  tha  part  of  the  ma^suver.  t'  n you  saw  allowing  the 
t xplosion,  did  anyth  lug  get  uuted  op? 
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Asked  at: 


X.  Question  (Continued) 


Soldiers  who  have  been  present  during  explosions 
report  different  physical  reactions.  Did  you  yourself 
have  any  of  the  , allowing  reactions  on  the  sum**  day 
that  the  last  test  bomb  went  off? 

j.  Muscles  stiff  and -tore 

k.  Ears  ringing  or  hurtinr  for  hours 

l.  Trouble  with  your  eyes  for  hours 

m.  Trouble  with  your  eyes  for  a few  minutes 
To  whom  have  you  yourself  described  the  A-uc:nb 
explosion  and  maneuver? 

Air  tjt  how  many  people  would  you  say  you  talked  to 
concerning  your  experiences  in  the  A-bomb  maneuver? 
la  general,  would  you  say  the  people  you  have  talked 
to  about  the  A-bomb  maneuver*  were  interested  in  what 
you  had  to  say? 

a.  la  general,  do  you  think  the  A-bomb  maneuver  was 
r*sUstk  enough? 

b.  if  you  do  pot  think  ft  was  realistic  enough,  in  which 
ways  do  you  think  It  should  have  been  ;nade  more 
realistic?  (Write  your  suggestions  below.) 

’flic  Army  would  like  to  have  any  other  ideas  that  you 
may  have  for  Improving  A-bomb  maneuvers  like  the 
one  la  which  you  took  part.  Any  ideas  you  have  will 
be  carefully  considered  for  futurv  maneuvers,  so 
please  be  sura  to  write  them  la  detail  on  the  lines 
' below.  . . 

Have  yarn  award  anything  about  the  recent  maneuvers 
where  man  from  this  Division  saw  an  A-bomb  explosion? 
Hava  you  yourself  talked  with  anyone  who  was  in  the 
recent  A-bomb  maneuver? 

From  which  one  of  the  following  do  you  think  you  got 
the  most  true  account  c*  what  happened  in  the  A-  bomb 
maneuver?  (Enlisted  men  who  were  there,  officers 
who  were  there,  people  who  were  no*  there,  from  in. 
reports  (radio,  magnifies,  newspapers,  newsreels}) 

In  general,  do  you  UimA  that  what  you  have  heard  about 
the  A-bomb  maneuver  wae  true? 

How  lots  rested  were  you  ir  Vsming  what  took  place 
during  the  A-bomb  maneuver? 

After  hearing  or  reading  about  it,  her*  you  yourself 
talked  Th-  A-heuib  r- -sue  jvr  r with  any  of  the 

following  people?  (Other  aoULsr*  m your  JIvi  mu. 
other  soldiers  not  hi  you»  Jivii«ar.  your  fuml’ , your 
(■'  -Aa  net  in  the  servn-ei 
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Asked  at: 


Questran  (Continue^) 


Dp.  Do 


Bp,  Dp 


a.  Did  wfeat  you  hear  about  the  A-bomb  maneuver 
change  your  opinion  on  how  dangerous  our  <>w~\ 
A-botnb might  be  for' our  own  troops’ 

b,  if  anyth  jig  you  have  heard  about  the  A-bomb  maneu- 
ver marie  the  A-bomb  seem  even  a little  more  dan  - 
gercua  than  you  hr»!  thought*  what  waa  it  that  We 
you  think  so?  (Write  your  answer  here) 

if  there  were  any  other  thing*  about  the  !a«t  A-bomb 
teat  explosion  that  you  think  were  dangerous  for  the 
troops  in  the  maneuver,  please  write  them  here. 

If  you  were  in  oe  another  A- bumo  maneuver  exactly 
like  the  last  ass.  would  yc-- volunteer  to  stay  in  a 
fox -note  two  miles  from  * ground  taro"  during  the 
burst  ? (Form  of  question  at  Stage  Dp) 

From  what  yon  bare  heard  about  the  A-bomb  maneuver, 
c'ouid  you  volunteer  to  jtay  in  a fox -hole  two  miles 
from  ‘ground  aero’*  during  the  burst?  (Form  of  ques- 
tion at  Stage  Da) 

If  there  arc  any  other  things  about  this  A-bcmb  maneu- 
ver that  worry  yon  [yon  found  frightening],  please 
write  them  harm 

Do  yon  think  the  training  you  have  had  so  far  on 
A -bomba  has  made  you  more  worried  or  leas  worried 
about  the  effects  af  A-bombs? 

If  the  training  yen  been  had  on  A-bombs  has  made  you 
■nor*  worried,  what  did  you  bear  or  see  that  mad- 
you  mure  worried?  (Write  your  answers  ’,'elow.) 

After  the  burst,  when  you  moved  up  toward  ‘ground 
sero*,  did  you  feel  that  yon  were  getting  too  much 
radiation  at  any  timer 
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TAB!,  ? A-l 

CHANGES  IN  STATISTICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSES* 


Questions 

Questions  statistically  significant  at  the 
5 per  cent  level  with  but  not  without 
control  groups 

Do  you  think  your  outfit  is  ready  to  go 
into  combat  now  if  It  had  to?  (Yes;  now. 
or  within  a few  weeks) 

How  effective  do  you  think  the  ground 
infantry  would  be  in  winning  another 
war,  if  there  is  me?*  (Vary  effective) 

Questions  statistically  significant  at  the 
5 per  cent  level  without  but  not  with 
control  groups 

" you  bad  your  own  ft  .a  choice  right 
now.  which  one  at  the  military  service  a 
would  you  prafer  to  be  in?  (Army) 

Do  you  feel  the  development  of  the 
A-bomb  has  changed  the  importance  of 
"tf  Found  infantry?  (More  important) 

f Do  you  feel  the  development  of  the 
A-bomb  has  changed  the  imporia'ice  oi 
airborne  infantry?  (More  important) 

Is  it  true  or  false  that  some  of  the  ships 
in  the  Bikini  teats  had  to  be  uunk 
because  they  were  tco  radioactive  to 
be  used  again?  (False; 


Net  Difference  in 
Percentage  Points 


With 

Control 

Groups 


Without 
.Control 
Gl  OuIpS 
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TABLE  B-l 


BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTIC'S  COMPARED  FC.:  ALL  GROUPS 


Participants  j 

| Hon-p«iticipac'» 

3«ckffound 

'h*ract«ri«Uc* 

Total  of 
Groups 
1,2,3 
(H  2 32S) 

firrwmn  1 

j Total  nt  | 

i ‘if  min' 

(Nnu> 

(H  ni*)  j 

1 3 

5 

(N  -ISO) 

6 4 7 
(N  - 190) 

% 

% 

% 

.a 

% 

% 

Method  of  Entry  into  Army 

Drafted 

27 

25 

28 

29 

26 

28 

26 

Volunteered 

69 

70 

69 

56 

71 

70 

71 

F to*  Reaerve  or  Nations! 

Gasrd 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

tr 

No  anawaf 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

V 

Education 

1 

Finished  3th  grade  ot  lass 

W 

21 

20 

13 

19 

19 

19 

t 

Finished  9tb-tlih  -tods 

39 

34 

40 

40 

42 

39 

46 

i 

Finished  12th  grad# 

32 

34 

29 

35 

30 

31 

29 

Soar  coilese 

11 

11 

10 

12 

8 

11 

5 

| 

No  awm 

0 

0 

1. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

J 

Total 

■ 100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

100 

! 

ado 

\ 

Uadar  18  yoata 

1 

2 

1 

1 

l 

1 

2 

1 

18-20  years 

38 

36 

35 

41 

43 

43 

43 

\ 

21-23  years 

48 

41 

56 

48 

44 

47 

40 

24  years  „nd  over 

10 

17 

7 

6 

9 

e 

11 

No  answer 

__3 

4 

1 

4 

3 

l 

4 

Total 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Timm  in  Army 

Uadar  6 snaths 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

l 

6-12  nootha 

57 

54 

60 

56 

68 

78 

3» 

Over  12  Booths 

42 

44 

39 

43 

31 

21 

?9 

1 

No  answer 

0 

1 

f 

0 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Total 

100 

too 

100 

100 

109 

100 

10U 

i 

Time  m Outfit 

V dut  2 Booths 

10 

6 

ii 

10 

2 

3 

1 

2 to  5 Booths 

35 

42 

34 

37 

15 

15 

15 

6 to  12  Booths 

47 

46 

49 

46 

70 

n 

•M 

Over  12  uoaias 

S 

5 

4 

7 

4 

c 

A 

No  stowe* 

0 

_i 

o 

0 

_ 0 

n 

.0 

Tote * 

100 

too 

100 

ISC 

too 

:oo 

idO 
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TABLE  U-2 


BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTl CS  OF  GROUPS  2.  3,  9,  AND  .3 


B«ck|nia4 

Ch*r*ci«rii*t'* 

Grout*  5 

(M  M2r) 

Group  3 

(N  -91) 

Group  9 
f.V  - •/•») 

( Group  10 

1 iti  - 4S> 

% 

% 

/• 

Volunteer 

a 

66 

64 

60 

Non- high  school  graduate 

59 

S3 

61 

64 

21  years  or  older 

14 

67 

72 

76 

Is  Army  1ms  tkaa  1 year 

$8 

57 

S4 

SI 

la  outfit  6 month*  or  1ms 

46 

47 

5! 

6? 

Private  or  Private  First  Clasa 

66 

67 

69 

67 

Never  named 

78 

84 

78 

76 

i 


i 

i 
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LIST  OF  7 INFORMATION  QUESTIONS 
CONCERNED  WITH  PERSONAL  INJURY 
AND  10  INFORMATION  QUESTIONS 
NOT  CONCERNED  WITH  PERSONAL  INJURY 

Question  Correct 


Number*  Personal  Injury  Questions  Response 

? Radiation  4 miles  from  A-bomb  explosion  can  make  men 

pei-mmently  sterile.  False 

8 Radiation  sickness  is  nearly  always  fatal.  False 

1 Misshapen  children  are  being  born  in  Japan  now  because 

of  the  A-bombs  in  1945.  False 

10  Radioactivity  can  be  contagious.  False 

15  Radioactivity  causeu  a good  many  skin  bums  in  the 

■ A -bombings  of  Japan.  Faise 

16  Watching  an  A-bomb  explode  5 miles  away  can  cause 

permanent  blindness.  False 

17  Radiation  4 miles  from  an  A-bomb  explosion  ran  make 

men  unable  to  have  sexual  intercourse.  False 

Non-personal  Injury  Questions 

27  Ail  elements  consist  of  stoms.  True 

28  Doubling  the  size  of  the  A-bomb  docs  not  double  the 

amount  of  damage.  True 

11  Some  of  the  ships  in  the  Bikini  tests  hsd  to  be  sunk 

because  they  were  too  rsdioactive  to  be  used  again.  False 

12  Instruments  <Geiger  counters,  etc.)  are  dip*.<dabli9  for 

detecting  any  dangerous  radiation  after  A-bomb 
explosions.  "Vue 

S3  There  is  no  protection  against  the  atom  bomb  within 

5 miles  of  the  center  of  the  burst.  I -ise 

i4  An  area  that  has  been  A -bombed  can  be  de -contaminated 

(made  safe).  True 

30  People  cannot  feel,  taste,  or  smell  radiation.  True 

18  Any  radiation  that  can  be  detected  on  a Geiger  counter 

is  strong  enough  to  be  dangerous.  False 

19  Drinking  water  in  sealed  steel  cans  two  miles  from  an 

A-bomb  explosion  is  safe  to  drink  right  away.  True 

20  Scrubbing  with  soap  and  water  can  remove  most  radio- 

active particles  from  the  skin.  True 
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V'i 


Mi 
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1.  Radioactivity  caused  a good  many  skin  bums  in  the  A-bomLinPS  of 
Japan  (False) 

2.  Suppose  an  A -bomb  like  the  one  at  Hiroshima  were  exploded  a*  ?Q00 
feet.  Would  harmful  radioactive  material.-*  iJ!  to  the  esrth’  (Mo 
harmful  materials  would  reach  the  earth) 

3.  If  an  A -bomb  ..ere  exploded  at  2000  feet,  under  what  conditions 
would  it  be  safe  to  move  Into  the  spot  directly  below,  right  fter  the 
explosion?  (Safe  if  you  wore  regular  field  clothing/ 

4.  Suppose  the  A -bomb  were  used  against  enemy  troops  by  exploding  it 
2000  feet  fiom  the  ground  and  suppose  all  enemy  troops  were  killed. 
Hew  dangerous  do  you  Uiink  it  would  be  for  our  troops  to  enter  the 
area  directly  below  the  explosion  within  s day?  (Not  dangerous  at  all) 

5.  Some  of  the  ships  In  the  Bikini  testa  bed  to  be  sunk  because  they  were 
r > tw^dlbactlve  to  be  used  again.  (Falae) 

C.  Drinking  water  in  seeled  steel  cane  two  miles  from  an  A-bomb 
■..explosion  is  safe  to  drink  right  v**y.  (True) 

7.  Whet  caused  the  gr*-  ’test  irc-nber  rf  casualties  from  the  A-bomb 

attacks  on  Hiroshima  end  Nagasaki?  (Blast  effect  and  falling  objects) 

B.  Watching  an  A-bomb  explode  five  miles  away  can  cause  permanent 
blindness.  (False) 

9.  Any  radiation  that  can  be  detected  at  m Geiger  counter  1*  •♦-eng 
enough  to  be  dangerous.  (False) 

10.  Radiation  four  miles  from  an  A -earni*  explosion  can  make  m»n  per  - 
manently sterile.  (False) 
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ANXIETY  ABOUT  THE  A-BOMB  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  DANGER 
OF  THE  A-BO'/B'S  EFFECTS,  PH  YSiOLGCICA L.  REACTORS  AND  NON-REACTORS 
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TABLE  D-S 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  ARMY  JOBS; 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  REACTORS  AND  NON-REACTORS 


(Paraphrased) 
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L««  or  Sir- 
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Aii,  nlmoat  all,  of  work  or 
training  decennary 

76 

79 

■ £ 

Amount  of  work  about  right 

66 
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Satiafied  or  very  souafied, 
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With  Army  job 
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Table  l-9 

ATT!T'.T*SS  TOWARD  OUTFIT; 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  REACTORS  AND  NON-RFACTORS 
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Gat  equate  daai  ia  company 

Cowmny  t»he*  very  (ood,  or 
fairly  good,  cara  of  welfare 
aad  pataonal  probieaa 

Woald  rather  go  !So  (natal 
with  praaaot  coapaay  thaa 
aonmt  other 

Maa  ia  coapaay  aauaily  faai 
enthuaiaatic,  or  vary  willing, 
whan  carrying  oat  ordain  of 
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Maa  ia  coapaay  aaaaliy  faal 
aathoaiaaiic,  or  very  willing, 
when  carrying  out  ocde.n  of 
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TABLE  O-tO 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  INDOCTRINATION  PROGRAM, 
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Need  ao  store,  x little  non, 
• raf  carnation  regard!  ag 
weapons  and  protection 
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Moviaa  sad  lectures  enough 
additional  training  for 
A-boab  combat 
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VAR  PESSiWSH; 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  REACTORS  AMD  NON-REACTORS 
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A war  with  RaaaU  would  iaat 
loagar  then  World  Vat  U 
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' INCIDENCE  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  REACTIONS  ON  D-DAY 
ASClfC  372  PARTKSArlT  T5C0PS 

PhyieUfjcel  Reirti—  e | 

fur  east  WUpirttat  Oaaattoaa 

Violent  pounding  r*  tha  heart 
Staking  tael  tag  ta  the  stomach 
Feeling  of  weakaest  or  feaiir.f.  faint 
Fealir.-  rick  at  tha  atootach 
Cuid  sweat 
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TABLE  D-U 

QUESTIONS  ON  WHICH  THE  PROPORTION  OF  FAVORABLE  ANSWERS 
OF  PHVSIOLOGIChL  REACTORS  DIFFERED  SIGNIFICANTLY 
OR  SUGGESTIVELY  FROM  THAT  OF  NON-REACTORS 
AT  THE  POST-li OOCTRiNATiON  STAGE 


Qt  esUone  with  dilfeteecM  rUtlMireUy 
•tgD'fvtH'  H tb#  S percent  ifrel 


If  you  had  your  cm  a free  choice  right  mm,  which  one 
of  the  military  service*  would  you  prefer  to  be  in? 
(Army) 

If  you  had  beea  given  your  choice  between  going  on 
this  A-bomb  maneuver  or  some  other  maneuver  with 
no  A-bombs,  which  would  you  have  chosen? 

(A-bomb  maneuver) 

I'  yon  store  seat  Into  acts*!  fighting  now  in  which  we 
> used  A-hoetbtt  against  an  enemy,  how  do  yon  think 
yon  would  Hot  (Would  do  all  right) 


aiilflnaar  M tee  10  pa  wn  level 

la  gene  net,  what  aort  cd  physical  cemditioa  would 
you  say.  you  air-  in  at  the  present  tins:? 

(Good  or  Very  Good) 

u we  go  to  war  egstnnt  Russia,  hew  tong  do  yon 
think  the  was  weald  last?  (Shorter  then 
World  War  II) 
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ADDITIONAL  FINDINGS 
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This  appendix  Mieiudes  s.x  tables  which  present  findings  concerning 
(1)  attitudes  toward  being  m die  Army.  \2)  xr tops'  evaluations  of  ue 
indoctrination  program,  and  (3)  troops'  estimates  of  a possible  war  with 
Russia.  The  inclusion  of  these  questions  in  the  questionnaire  was  based, 
in  part,  on  the  hypothesis  that  some  measurable  trooi  demoralization 
woula  accompany  the  exercise.  It  was  believed  that  should  th.s  demor- 
alization occur,  it  would  be  evidenced  in: 

1.  Increased  incidence  of  unfavorable  attitudes  toward 
military  service. 

2.  ’.“.creased  incidence  of  unfavorable  evaluations  of 
the  indoctrination. 

3.  Increased  incidence  of  pessimistic  estimates  concern- 
ing war  with  Russia. 

The  findings  presented  in  this  section  fail  to  indicate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hypothesized  demoralization.  Responses  to  these  question 
clusters  reveal  no  consistent  pattern.  They  appear  to  reflect  the  opera- 
tion of  influences  extraneous  to  the  experience. 

Such  extraneous  influences  oit  responses  to  the  question  on  whether 
or  not  the  troops  would  accept  an  immediate  honorable  discharge,  for 
example,  might  be:  proposed  revisions  in  the  Selective  Service  Law.i; 
cnonges  of  Army  policy  concerning  discharges;  and  the  course  of  the 
Korean  peace  negotiations. 
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ATTITUDE::  TOWARD  MILITARY-  SERVICE; 

PARTICIPANTS  AND  NUN  R«  KTiCP’A.NTS  AT  EACH  STAGE  Or  THE  RESEARCH 
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Serve  country  bet.  nr  as 
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Would  not  accept  insedu'e, 
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Prefer  Amy  to  any  otaei 
Military  service 

47 
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Prefer  Airborne  to  othei 
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48 
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59 

45 
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Serve  conatry  better  an 
soldie'  than  an  civilian 

57 
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honorabia  discharaa 
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TABI.r  2-2 

ATT'TDOPS  TOWARD  OUTFIT; 

PARTICIPANTS  AND  NON-PARTICIPANTS  AT  F*CH  STAGE  OF  THE  RESEARCH 
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Get  .•»**«  deal  in  company 
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74 

74 

73 

Company  takes  very  good,  or 
fairly  good,  care  of  welfare 
and  personal  problem* 

71 

tail 

74 

67 

Would  rather  go  into  combat 
with  present  company  than 
some  other 

80 

Tt 

86 

85 

Vs i . proed,  or  fairly  proud, 
of  oatfit 

31 

34 

40 

24 

Han  in  mapaty  aaaolly  feel 
aathuaiaatic  or  vary  wiliiag 
. -hen  carrying  oat  orders  cd 
of fiesta 

46 

40 

49 

42 

Han  in  maguey  anaally  feel 
aathaaiaatlc  or  very  wiilieg 
whan  carrying  oat  orders  of 
. aoo- co  me 

31 

29 

3v 

46 

JfoepaticgaMa 
Gat  a agrra  a deal  is  coatpeay 

68 

60 

K.T.* 

65 

Compear  ‘aksa  vary  good,  or 
fauly  4'toi,  care  of  welfare 

sad  personal  problems 

71 

sa 

67 

Would  rather  go  ulu  combat 
with  peasant  company  than 

soma  other 

as 

92 

,,, 
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Vary  proad,  at  fairly  proud, 
of  outfit  | 

48 

38 

40 

Man  ia  company  aa unity  fan! 

cBtfeasiavtic  sr  very  silling 
when  carrying  oat  order*  of 
officers 

44 

46 
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alien  carrying  out  o-Jers  of 
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fABLE  K 1 


EVALUA T!ON  Or  THE  INDOCTRINATION  PROGRAM, 
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F at  iici^jnta 

The  training  laics  helped  a 
• real  deal 

Need  go  mere,  at  little  mate, 
inforovitioa  regarding  atomic 
weapons  and  protection 

Movies  and  lectures  enough 
additional  training  for 
A-bomb  combat 


Aon- participants 

The  tiaiaiac  taihe  helped  a 
treat  deal 


Need  an  safe,  ar  lntle  eon, 
inforastioa  is|iidir{  ttoair 
weapons  aad  protection 

Movka  sed  lectures  enough 

additional  training  for 
A-bomb  combat 
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Frehia 


Qi  KSrinNS  ADMINISTERED  TO  PARTICIPANT  TROOPS  OM-T 


”*1i 


fj  i.  In  your  name ? (First  name) 

■0  2.  Art-  )iu  ii _?  (Military,  unui 

3.  Are  you  worried  about  sometn ing  now? 

4.  When  the  A-bomb  goes  off  do  you  expert  :o  bl«ck  out  or  he  hurt  ? 
i.  If  you  _ transferred,  would  you  wart  your  new  unit  to  be  chosen 

:or  an  A -bomb  mar.  •>•  -er  “> 

5.  Do  you  ever  smoke? 

7.  Would  you  je  afraid  to  handle  equipment  within  1-1/2  miles  of  the 
A-bomb  burst,  before  it  is  monitored ? ‘ 

8.  Under  atomic  warfare  do  you  fee)  your  chances  are  as  good  for 
coming  out  unhurt,  as  under  regular  warfare?* 

Si.  Do  you  feel  you  will  be  unhurt  in  an  A-bomb  attack  if  you  do  what 
you  have  been  told  here  to  do? 

10.  Would  you  feel  safe  I r String  in  Utuee  foxhole  positions  when  the 
A-bomb  goes  off? 

! 1.  Would  want  your  unit  to  attack  with  A-K.uiba,  if  the  Army  uses 

\ -bombs? 

12.  Do  you  think  the  outfit  you  are  in  is  a good  one?* 

13.  Are  you  more  scared  of  jumping  than  of  being  in  atomic  warfare? 


‘lief"**  re. tav 
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QUESTIONS  ADMINISTERED  TO 
NON  -PARTICIPANT  AND  PARTICIPANT  TROOPS’ 


1.  Did  you  eat  any  breakfast  today? 

2.  If  we  use  A-  bombs  on  enemy  troops  and  cities  will  K hasten  our 

v‘r-tr  -y  : 

3.  Do  you  know  population  figure  for  the  atate  of  Kentucky? 

4.  Have  any  of  the  fellows  in  your  outfit  thought  you  queer? 

Z.  Z-.  mh.  L.  jj.  IM..X  you  uiay  let  them  down  in  combat? 

6 As  you  jump  out  the  door  cf  the  plane  do  you  have  complete  control 
of  all  your  sense."  ** 

7.  Do  you  have  any  experience  driving  an  Army  tank? 

8.  Your  unit  is  defending  itself  against  an  atomic  attack-  Do  you  feel 
your  chances  to  live  are  less  than  in  regular  attack?4 

3.  Suppose  you-  weapon  was  left  1-1/2  miles  from  the  ground  aero 
an  A-bomb  burst,  would  you  use  it  before  it  waa  monitored 7* 
lb.  Do  yv.u  think  your  outfit  is  a good  one?’ 

il.  Would  you  aay  that  you  are  more  scared  cf  atomic  warfare  than  of 
your  jumps  from  a plane? 

Alternate:  ft  you  were  in  your  foxhole  in  Nevada  when  that  A-bomb  wi 
off.  would  you  have  frit  safe  ? 


•Alfct  D-vty. 
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